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NEW YORK CITY.—THE TOMBS PRISON.—MIDNIGHT SCENE—THE MATRON GOING THE ROUNDS.—See Pace 151. 
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This weele we pre sent No. 5 of Matt Morgan's 


series of * Toe Moprern Dance ovr Deatu: A 


Sermion in Six Cartoons.” It represents the 


Vielim of Death and the Devil returned froin the 


We Se¢ 


tavern to his home and | illing his wife. 
him at the ghastly sober moment after the deed is 
done. 


A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


E venture to say that the character of 
General Grant never was before much 
more of a puzzle. to both friends and ene- 

mies, than itisto day. His recent action on the 
Finance Bill—one of the most difficult, baffling, 
intricate subjects with which any President 
has had to deal—was a surprise to nearly, if 
not quite, all who had watched the event with 
the most careful scrutiny. The Bill was vetoed 
on Wednesday. Up to Saturday night its friends 
were confident that it would be signed. Sun- 
day evening a slight panicky feeling, such as 
assails picket lines sometimes in the face of an 
unseen and long-concealed enemy, crept among 
their ranks. Monday General Grant read to 
his Cabinet a message to accompany the Bill, 
which he meant to sign, and made up about 
equally of good reasons for not signing it and 
poor ones for having done so. There was a 
moment of pause. Another blank look settled on 


FRANK 


or his wife is particularly open to social 
ambition; but he shares with most men a 
special admiration for the kind of 
| which, being within the range of his apprecia- 
tion. he has not attained 
to win credit from his financial views. and his 
eflorts, while they have been honest and credit- 
lable, have been little short of ludicrous in 
| some of their results. Probably no one thing 
| could contribute more to General Grant's peace 


success 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


He has long aspired | 


of mind than to be flatteringly spoken of by the | 


great busincss men of New York. 
their judgment of him in regard to f nancial 


burgh of the present situation, he was not 
willing to spare the effort to capture it. This, 
we suspect, is the secret of the final deter 
| mination of the Finance Bill. It was a mixed 
| case, as our readers can see. There was much 
on each side; but what finally inclined thi 
beam was. if we are not mistaken, the 
President's rather laudable ambition to stand 
well in the regard and esteem of the million- 
aires of New York. The tact is certainly 
interesting. and. on the whole. reassuring. 


THE FATE OF JAPAN. 

ITHIN the last ten years Japan has passed 

through a political and social revolution 
to which no other nation can afford a parallel. 
Changes equally great have taken place in 
every country of Europe, but they have been 
the gradual growth of ages. In Japan the 
edict of a day has done what slow centuries 
almost imperceptibly accomplished elsewhere. 
Naturally, we ought to feel some distrust as to 
the permanence of changes so sudden. 

The Japanese ruling class are intelligent and 
far-sighted. When European fleets demanded, 
at the cannon’s mouth, the opening of Japanese 
ports, it was obvious that the demand could 
not be resisted. The ports were accordingly 
opened, and Japan abandoned for ever her tra- 
ditional policy of exclusiveness. But the masses 
of the people could not comprehend the neces- 
sity of the change. and were unwilling to submit 
to it. Their attitude towards the foreigner 
was a perpetual menace to the peace of the 
Empire, and was liable at any moment to in- 





the faces of his advisers. Suddenly General 
Grant tore the message in two and flung the 
fragments under the table, remarking, * Gen- 
tlemen, I don’t believe a word of it.’ Then 
followed the veto, the only really noteworthy 
state paper of the administration. 

Why did the President hesitate so long, and 
why did he finally yield so completely to the bet- 
ter side? If he is the statesman his arguments 
indicate, he ought to have seen the fatal charac- 
ter of the Bill instantly. A financier who has 
fought himself clear of the taking failacy of 
the “ balance of trade,” as the President has, 
is presumably a safe and rapid reasoner on 
the subject of specie payments. But Grant 
reasoned very slowly, and in the end not very 
safely, for his message, in defending the ab- 
surd “reserve,” concedes the worst feature 
of the Finance Bill. Plainly, it was not only in 
order to reason the matter through that he 
paused ; and it was not entirely because he 
had reasoned it through that he acted as he 
did. These were elements in the case, but 
they were not the only ones, perhaps not the 
most important ones. What were the others? 

We suspect that they were his own feel- 

ings, as aroused by the struggle over the 
Finance Bill. These feelings were varied. 
His personal sympathy was probably with 
some of the Inflationists—with Logan, who 
is a fellow soldier. and a jovial, dashing, in- 
solent and ignorant leader ; with Butler, who 
is an artful and consummate flatterer, and who 
manages to maintain towards the President a 
very curious relation based on their absolute 
differences of character. But the range of 
personal sympathy was very narrow, though 
strong. It was reinforced, however, by local 
and partisan feeling. General Grant more 
than half believes that the West wants Infla- 
tion, and he knows the South does. He is 
strongly attached to the West as his home, as 
the home of his most enthusiastic friends, and 
as the seat of a powerful race with all whose 
impulses he has a good deal in common. He 
likes the South, because he had a hard tussle 
with its soldiers and whipped them, and be- 
cause an immense number of the ex-soldiers 
of the Confederacy harbor a genuine respect 
for him. Then in addition to these feelings there 
was considerable pique at the gentleman who 
went down from Boston to lecture the Presi- 
dent, and who found him quite raw, and withal 
as rebellious as he was raw. The report of 
this gentleman shows that the confident, hard- 
headed Westerner did not take kindly to the 
lofty admonitions of the Athenians, and it is 
probable that in his heart the President was 
more deeply vexed than he showed ; for he 
may readily have seen that. in the main, they 
were correct, and he may have felt towards 
them that resentment which an untrained 
mind feels towards those who expose its 
public blunders. 

These were some of the motives which 
struggled with his intelligence and nearly 
overcame it. Possibly they might wholly have 
conquered it but for a feeling of considerable 
strength which came in to help it. And that 
was the feeling of pride in being sustained by 
men of the stamp who waited on him from New 
York. This feeling has always been very 
strong with the President. He is certainly not 
&@ mere worshiper of wealth, and neither he 








volve the Japanese ina war which their rulers 
knew would be a hopeless one. The latter 
determined upon the heroic policy of changing 
the whole constitution of the nation. They 
have yielded one point in opening their ports. 
Their best chance for preserving the integrity 
and independence of the country lay in going 


still further, and in boldly Europeanizing 
Japan. 
The splendid boldness with which the 


Japanese statesmen carried out this hazardous 
undertaking can never be overrated. Their 
first step was to gain the support of the 
Mikado, who tor centuries had been treated 
with superstitious reverence and kept in strict 
seclusion, while the Tycoon had usurped the 
actual power. Next, the Tycoonate was abol- 
ished, and the Mikado made in fact as well as 
in theory an Emperor. A single edict abolished 
the feudal system, and the great noblemen 
who had formerly maintained bands of armed 
Samourai were compelled to disband their re- 
tainers. A national army was formed, and 
was organized, armed aud drilled after the 
European model. Steam fleets were bought 
and built, and railways constructed. A parlia- 
ment wis summoned, and edict after edict was 
issued with feverish haste, abolishing this or 
that custom which was discovered to be ob- 
noxious to European prejudices. Japanese 
statesmen and students were sent to Europe 
and America to be tducated, in the learning 
and custums of the West. So far as law 
and the argument of the army could accom- 
plish it. Japan was transformed in a few years 
into a close copy of a European State. 

Were these changes popular? There is good 
reason to believe that they were not. Ameri- 
can travelers rarcly came in contact with any 
but the rulers of Japan, and erroneously as- 
sumed that the latter accurately represented 
the wishes of their countrymen. But it was 
only necessary to ride a _ short distance 
from Yeddo or Osaka into the country 
to find that the Japanese people looked 
with cold hostility upon the foreigners. 
The entire priestly class hated the revo- 
lution because it threatened their power. 
The nobles hated it because it took from 
them their independence. The Samourai, 
or swordsmen, hated it because it deprived 
them of their easy service under the nobles. 
Every man of conservative instincts mourned 
the abolition of a system under which 
Japan had flourished for thousands of years. 
And those who hated the revolution hated still 
more the forcigners whose appearance in 
Japan had been the signal for these radical 
changes. The outbreak a few years ago at 
Yokohwna showed how ready the people 
were to turn against the Europeon residents. 
And the recent insurrection of the Samourai, 
which was suppressed only after hard fight- 
ing, is a still later indication that the Japanese 
are dissatisficd with the results of the last 
decade. 

It was inevitable that there should be a re- 
action against the rapid revolutionary measures 
of the Government. It has already begun. 
The Government finds itself embarrassed finan- 
cially, and the necessary increase of the taxes 
is a measure from which it shrinks. It has 
recalled the Japanese students now in America, 








He knows | 


matters would make or unmake his present | 
fame, and as financial fame is the very Vicks- | 


NEWSPAPER. 


and it is understood that this action is in 
reality a concession to the old Japanese spirit 
of proud contempt for foreigners. It has 
announced its intention of removing tlic 
American professors from the University lately 
established. It is true that it is alleged that 
their places are to be taken by Englishmen ; 
but men who are competent to judge believe 
this rumor to be wholly without foundation. 


| The truth is that the Government finds that the 


reaction is too strong to be withstood.. The 
Mikado is no longer reverenced as a superna- 
tural being— thanks to his assumption of the 
manners of a European sovereign. Discontent 
has taken the form of patriotism, and the 
Japanese statesmen find that their brand-new 
civilization, arbitrarily forced upon the nation, 


must be maintained by the army, or must 


| yield to the hostility of the nobles, the priest- 


| 





hood, the disbanded Samourai, and the people. 

What will be the result, do we ask’ The 
question is easily answered. There will be, at 
no distant day, an insurrection throughout the 
Empire, which it isexceedingly doubtful if the 
Government can suppress. This insurrection 
will be led by the nobles, and will aim at the 
restoration of the teudal system, and the ex- 
pulsion of the foreigners. The attack which 
will be made upon the latter will lead to Euro- 
pean intervention, and then to the restoration 
of the Mikado’s Government by European 
troops. The old order of things can never be 


restored, but immense injury can be inflicted 


upon the foreign colony, and the inevitable 
European intervention 
practically put an end to the independence of 
Japan. Thenceforth the Mikado will rule by 
the grace of European and American war- 
ships and soldicrs. The present enthusiasm 
of the rulers for European customs will vanish, 
and Japan will present the spectacle of a dis- 
contented people ruled by men without patriot- 
ism or self-respect. Ten years have changed 
Japan from an Oriental to an ostensibly Euro- 
pean State. Five more years will witness the 
utter failure of the experiment. We make the 
prophecy, and the result will establish its 
truth. 


‘METROPOLITAN JOURNALISM.” 


NLESS discussions of newspaper theories 
are made with a politic purpose of dis- 
tracting attention from an uncandid treatment 
of other subjects, they are usuall: 
sary and fruitless. But the present time is full 
of projects for new enterprises in journalism. 
One able newspaper demands * at least one ” 
great metropolitan editor. Every week brings 
a rumor to amuse us with a 
“another paper.” At one time the Adminis- 
tration, failing to find support in the Times, 
contemplates purchasing the Erpress, with its 
Associated Press franchise, and making a New 
York morning organ. At another time some 
well-established journal is to be bought and 
made different from what it is. Jour- 
nals do not hesitate to put these rumors 
into the shape of news: and it is not surpris- 


unneces- 


scheme for 


ing if people in the profession and people out of | 


it begin to believe that where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire. Indeed, these 
rumors are only shadows of the truth. Not 
only have endeavors been made to purchase 
old journals, but the establishment of new ones 
has been strongly contemplated. The purpose 
always seems to be to have a newspaper 
which shall compete with old ones in enter- 
prises of news and to have editorial writing 
that shall present in good style the best 


thought of the day. The ambition may or may | 


not be justified by the wishes of readers, by 
the conditions of newspaper trade, and by 
the existence of men who are able to write 
better and to present greater ideas than our 
leading editors do, Itis at least well to estima‘e 
some of the demands upon the “new organ.” 


In order to be really successful. a four-cent | 
morning journal should have a circulation of | 


35,000, with an additional weekly circulation 
of 60,000. It could not hope to have a daily 
circulation equal to that of the Sun or that of 
the /leralé. Nor are present indications such 
as to lead the organizers to expect that they 
could rival the weekly circulation of the old 
strawberry-seedling Tribune. During its first 
year, such a journal would hardly reach a cir- 
culation of 20,000. Its value, including the 
worth of the Associated Press franchise (about 
$100,000,) and presses and type, would be 
about $600,000. In the days of Raymond and 
Greeley the Times and the Tribune were 
estimated at that price. Shares of the present 
Times and Trinme have, however, sold for 
$11,000. The last purchase on the World 
was of one-fourth the whole establishment 
for $100,000. With such circulations as we 
have mentioned a paper should have from 


sales and subscriptions a yearly income of | 


$500,000. Its expenses would be about as 
follows : Printing paper at 10 cents a pound, 
$250,000; presswork, Bullock, ete., $30,000 ; 


composition and stereotyping, $100,000; pub- | 


lication salaries, $20,000 ; ink, ete., $10,000 ; 
editors and reporters, $80,000; telegrams, 
$50,000; correspondence, $50,000 ; 


that will tollow will | 


adver- | 
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tising is 20 cents a line. Railroads, steamship 
companies and theatres pay low prices ; so 
that. after deducting agents’ commissions, the 
reduced to an average of about 12 
An ordinary newspaper column, 
Times, contains, 


rate is 
cents a tine. 
say the length of one in the 
after deducting for spaces, about 250 ratable 
lines, the value of which at 12 cents each 
would be $50. As, even at our low estimate, 
it would be necessary to make up a defi 
ciency of about six hundred dollars a day, 
it would be demanded of the publishers that 
they should daily fill about twenty col 
umns, or about three pages of the paper, with 
When they had done that they 
How easy it 


advertising. 
might begin to expect profits. 
is to lose or to make money in metropolitan 
journalism is evident from the fact that one 
column at the average rate of advertising is 
worth nearly ten thousand dollars a year. It 
must be remembered, too, that the rate of ex 
pense per sheet decreases with an increase of 
type is 
composition for sixty thousand papers 


circulation. For instance, after the 
set, the 
costs no more than if only ten thousand were 
printed. The said of editorial 
expenses, of rent, of interest: the additional 
expense for an increase of circulation always 
being for ink, paper and presswork. There 
are journals that make a profit on circulation 
alone. Weekly editions of daily journals are 
usually advertisements in 
them are very profitable. Profits from weekly 
advertising would go to decrease the deficiency 
between expenses and receipts spoken of 
above. They can hardly be estimated. 

The gentlemen of polities who contemplate 
the establishment of a new organ, or the pur 
chase of a broken-down old one, have much to 
do, after paying out their purchase-money ot 
four or five hundred thousand dollars. Nearly 
all the circulation and advertising would need tu 
be obtained. Advertisements of theatres, steam 
ships and railways could easily be secured at 
low rates. The high-priced advertising would 
require labor and time in the getting. Politi 
cal influence would, of course, do much, and 
| when trade and politics were more settled than 
} they are now certain lines of advertising 

would float towards certain lines and special 
ties of news. Editorial management may 
| certainly and fairly influence advertising. Mar 
garet Fuller and Dr. Ripley. for instance, at 
tracted advertisements of books to the Tribune. 
The cold, clear money report of the Times 
made that paper valuable to financial adver 
And the subscribers to a journal natu 
| rally advertise in’ one that they habitually 
read. Business men, too, estimate the purchas 
ing ability of the usual readers of a journal. 

But events have shown that advertising is 
not all that a journal requires. Every editor 
who has written on the subject of his profes 
sion tells us that the first rule of journalism is 
to present the news. Dut “news ” is as hard 
a term,to define as * poetry.” If we would ob 
tain an idea of what importance several 
| editors attach to one subject of “news” we 
have only to notice on any one day the space 
and prominence which cach of them gives to 
it. One may dismiss in two lines 1 subject to 
which another may give his two best columns. 
The result is the same as in pugilism: the 
best man wins. Much depends on the ideas of 
subordinates. For instance, on a day when 
England is agitated by a great social commo 
tion, we may be told only that some insignifi 
| cant member of Parliament has been elected 
| Our journalists well-enough know that, after 
| 
| 


same may be 


inexpensive, and 


tisers. 


all, that which gives stability to a paper is the 
regard attracted to the daily ovinion of its 
editor. To an American, a newspaper is both 
a telescope and a Koran. It is both a revela 
tion and a The world beyond and 
avound us must be brought to us. and in com 
| manding shape. Men desire to pin their faith 
to a journal. One New York weekly contain 
ing only the opinions of one man whose nam: 
one-half his readers do not know sells 12,000 
| copies. It was, after all, Napoleon's bulletins 
| that made him conqueror of Europe. They 
gave faith, They were the substance of 
things hoped for. The great editor takes a 
position so much higher than his constituents 
that they feel both the ease and the trouble of 
getting up to it. This ability is what makes 
conservative Guizot a greater captain than 
MacMahon. Men rise towards reason more read- 
ily than towards a plume ; and Guizot is reason 
embodied. Such men as Guizot, Cobbett and 
Grecley are not prophets ; they are types of 
to-day. A journalist knows nothing but the 
present. Men do not desire to change their 
opinions. It is the shape of them that they 
| desire to have gradually changed, The kaleido 
| scope is tiresome. Americans are a nar 
row-headed, thoughtful people—to-day with 
| Jolin Brown at Harpers Ferry giving up 
everything but an idea, and calmly applying 
it to-morrow with Lincoln at Washington. 
Like our patient paratype the oriole, which 
each recurring Spring hangs its nest on the 
same tree, we come to our morning journal 
demanding that the latter shall be as faithful 
as we. If those who contemplate “running ” 
new papers desire success, they need have an 


lesson. 





tising, $10,000; gas, $5,000 ; rent, $12,000 ;| editor who is a great thinker as well as a 
interest, $42,000 ; office sundries of all kinds, | good one, and whose writing will command 
$25,000: making a sum total for a year of | attention despite the “literary demoralization” 


$684,000. The expenses would be more likely 
to be above than below this estimate ; | 
but at these figures they are greater than | 
the income from sales, by $184,000. This 
sum must be made up by receipts from adver- 
tising. ‘Ihe usual price for transient adver- 





of the times. 





GOVERNOR SHEPHERD has done much to help him 
self out of his District of Columbia difficulty ; but if 
he and Governor Cooke are innocent men they 
should bring the real thieves to justice. 
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‘ScMNER'S Si 


RIAL TOP! 


CCESSOR "is not @ success. 
CHARLES READE, 
ing a new novel on the subject of sending forth over- 
laden and unseaworthy vessels. 
Ix ENGLAND, within the last two or three years, 


wages of most highly paid workingmen have been 


who is a born journalist, is writ- | 
| then, 


| 


reduced about ten to t venty per cent. 

fae New York LeGist ature has adjourned, and 
nery We suppose much currency will flow from 
Albany towards different parts of the State. 

Coroxet Joun W. Forney, of the Philade!phia 
P s, says that he was once dictating to tliree 
amunuenses at one time. How Colonel Forney 
ever divided up one small idea of no importance 
into three parts is a conundrum which only Colonel 


Forney’s conceit can account for. 


ENGLAND is to have possession of the Fiji Islands 


in the Pacific Ocean, and it is likely that some of 
that tide of English emigration which has turned 
from Canada to Australia will be diverted to th 
new territory. The English Government will prob 
ably locate a naval station at the islands 

Isaac Henperson, the publisher of the New York 


Beeniang Post, was at one time Naval Officer of the 
Port of New York. He connnitted, possibly through 
one of his subordinates, an error inthe management 


of his office, which was easily explained. Few 
pe yple referred to it because its Ciuse was so ap 
parent. 

Sratn listens again to the sound of war before 


Dissensions Government 
and Don ¢ 


the Government in an open field. He 


Bilbao. prevail in the 


camps, irlos isnot strong enough to meet 
is strong only 
troops. Itis 
‘ognized Don 


il significance. 


in having good captains and 
said that the Pope has privately re 
But this fact is of no politic 


patriot 


Carlos, 


Mr. Jonun P. Fouey, of the Washington National 


Republican, ought to know that he may be a good 





journalist without referring to the wife of the editor 
of the 7imesas alady who thinks she has ‘ married 
an English brute.” Faney Plato lugging Socrates’ 


wife into an argument, or Washington telling what 
Mrs. Jefferson thought of Thomas. 


IN CENTRAL Arnica, it is said, there is a race of 
dwarfs. Dr. has discovered the 
tribe of wee, little men just north of the equator, 
and two specimens of this race of pygmies are now 
on their way to Italy. Italy needed not to go to the 
equator for small men, and to get only two. We 
could have sent ita half-hundred Congressmen with- 
out any loss to our country. 


Schweinfuerth 


COMMISSIONER 


New York 


a policeman 


POLICE GARDNER, of 
City, did not want a gentleman fi 
but one who cando some clubbing. Mr. 
saying bears fruit. 


Gargner’s 
Policemen are clubbing men. 
We cannot see that a policeman has any more right 
to club an inoffensive man than an inoflensive man 
has to club a brutal policeman. The latter 
tainly has no control over a man until some offense 
has committed. Mr. Gardner ought to | 
‘ broken.” 

ABouT WAKEFULNESS an English writer says that 
Boerhave once 


cer- 


been 


remained incessantly awake for six 
weeks, and that an American literary man took 
only four hours’ sleep ina day. Sir Isaac Newton 
suliered from sleeplessness. The result of this dis 
ease is generally not mental but physical collapse. 
It was Dr. Abernethy who, we believe, recom- 
mended a pint of ale at bedtime as a narcotic, and 
we remember repeating the prescription to a cele 
brated lawyer who was sleepless during a great 
trial, and he suffered no more. 


NOTES OF THE BANK OF FRANCE are ata premium, 
Public confidence in the Government credit is sur- 
prising, unless we consider the two facts, that gold 
is being accumulated and distributed, and that the 
Government is not only making its payments 
promptly, but is actually anticipating them. The 
beanty of the French system is that every financial 
act tends towards a speedy resumption of specie 
payments, dnd it is safe to say that the forced cir- 
culation will last only about two years. American 
Inflationists make a mistake in referring to France 
for an argument in favor of an _ inconvertible 
currency. 





MCHARD GRANT Witte 1s the Diogenes of criticism. 
He has lately given a list of great writers. In his par 
agraph of great writers on philosophy of history he 
mentions only two, Vico and Herder, 
Hegel, whom he places amoug general philosophers. 
The great humorists he writes Cervantes, Sterne, 
Richter and Dickens, ignoring Pret Harte and Tom 
Hood. He has four philosophic statesmen, Cicero, 
Machiavelli, Burke and Guizot, a very just classifi- 
cation. Among military historians he does not re 
cognize Napier. Prescott and Macaulay are not 
mentioned as historians. The only American writers 
whom he mentions are Emerson and Hawthorne. 


Two AMERICANS, Moody and Hankey, are in Scot- 
land ‘preaching and singing the gospel.” Their 
names are decidedly Scotch, and although they 
come from Chicago, they are probably returning to 
their native heath. There is, if we may credit the 
latest news, ‘‘a glorious smashing-up of souls.”’ Ac- 
cording to several English authorities these men 
speak so in the “ dialect of Chicago,”’ that the Scotch 
have a difficulty of understanding them. Yet they 
produce tears so copiously thet dry hymn-books 
were indemand. Moody aid Hankey are going to 
London to preach and sing the gospel, and if Lon- 
don suffers, it will be no more than Coomassie did. 


Count Brvust’s note to the French Government 
just before the Franco-German war, saying that 
Austria considered the cause of France her own, 
but that she could not render any material assist- 
ance, is discussed widely in European diplomatic 
circles. It is said that the reason why Austria de- 
termined to remain neutral between the Prussians 
and French was her fear of Russia. Another reason 
is said to be that Count Beust knew that the Aus- 
trian Germans would not tight Prussian Germans in 


the interest of the Gaul. Austria remeinbers the 


campaigns of the two Napoleons, and the white. | 


coated hussars have no inbred love for the French 
eagle. Nor was it possible that the Hungarians 


forgetting | 





FRANK 


id fight to consolidate Austrian interests. Put 
it is said that the military 
been and is in all ways weak. Neither the money 


Austria, 


| wo 


| } 


power of Austria has 
nor the men for organization can be found. 
reasons for her 
and for her peace with Italy. 


has strong alliance with 


Russia and Prussia, 


Halstead, of the Cincinnati 
ial, Horace White, of the Chicago Trabune, 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Comrie Journal, 


eld Republic 


Last Week Murat 


Commere 
m, ate 


and Sam Bowles, of the Spi 


together at Boston. Immediately the newspapers 
began to inquire what it meant. No doubt, hunger. 
Halstead is a ood diner, and he always jois 
Blackwood with mock-turtle, and the West ier 
Review with plum-pudding. Bowles, too, Is @ 
| hearty eater, and Watterson likes Spanish dishes. 
White is more delicate. But no doubt the men 
were hungry, or being away from home desired 
something out of the usual run. But to the knowing 


| reporter it seemed that they went to Boston to meet 


|} mates of revenue and expenditure, if 





Schurz, and settle the destinies of the nation—pet 
haps of several nations. Mr. White said he was 
only on a little trip, possibly to find a copy ol 
‘Tooke's History of Prices.” Mr. Watterson was 
found dressing for dinne In fact, these gentlemen 
all went to several dinners, at least one a day, while 
they were in Boston. Not in a long time has a littl 
trip excited so much attention as this visit to Boston. 
Napoleon's visit to Elba was hardly more exciting. 
Only Napoleon was not hungry. 

DiskaAgLUS BupGcer has been passed. The sugar 


duty has 
lieved. 


lor the coming year, Sir 


been repealed. The ratepayers are re 
Part of the Income-tax has been removed. 
Stafford Northcote’s esti- 


no change 


were to be made in the taxation, is as follows: 





REVENUE 

Customs 

Excise 

Stamps see 

Land and House Tax 2,360,000 

Income Tax 5 500.009 

Post Office 5.300.000 

Telegraph 1.250.000 

Crown Lat venea waneeesates 75.000 

PEON. 540.06 0000404600 6008 00,000 
£77,995,000 


EXPENDITURE 


Interest on Debt Ter 
Consolidated Fund Charges 
APIAY 000008 co 00 0006080 

Redemption of Purchase... 


Navy 


rer . .£26,700.000 
aoe eee 1,550,000 
14.4585,000 

655,000 
10,180,000 
11,287,000 
2,000 
2,694,000 
458.000 





t service 


cece ccccsececss 909,000 
Ashantee War (Supplementary). 100,000 


72,503,000 


¢ 
x 


showing a surplus of £5,492,000. 


A GEORGIA writer ‘*For six months past 
the Press of the State has been prolific in publica 


SaVs: 


tions advising a revolution in the mode of cultivating 
the soil. It has Cotton is no 
longer temporarily dethroned, perhaps, but 
certainly off the throne at present. For it is not an 
exaggeration in the least to state that not more than 
one-third of the land cultivated m 1874 will be de- 
voted to that staple, while two-thirds has been the 
practice heretofore. ‘The firm, fixed and unaltera- 
ble determination with all is to first 
Wheat, oats, barley, hay and corn to amply supply 
home consumption, and devote whatever time and 
labor that can be spared after that to the produc- 
tion of cotton. Grain will speedily be converted 
into bacon, into cattle, into all other species of meat 
which the necessity of lord and laborer inexorably 
demands. Nor will the gross revenues of the land 
be in the least diminished by a short crop of cotton. 
We in reality get more money for a small crop of 
cotton than we do for a large one. In 1870-’71 we 
raised 4,347,006 bales in the United States, and sold 
them for $306,376,982. In 1871-’72 we produced 
2,974,350 bales, and got $327,178,010, or over 
$20,000,000 more for the small crop than for the 
large one. The truth is, the world can better afford 
to pay one dollar per pound for cotton than to make 
clothing out of anything else. No matter how much 
is produced in the South, it will find a ready market 
at some rate or other, and the less of it raised, as 
shown above, the more will it sell for in the gross 


aggregate.” 


been successful. 


King 


sOoW enough 


THE SENATE sustained the President's veto of the 
Inflation Bill. But the motion to take up the subject 
developed a strange, acrimonious debate. Senator 
Morton was confined to his room by illness, and, so, 
whatever spice he might have put into the debate 
was lost. Senator Schurz was in Boston, and there 
was less mild cynicism in the war of words than 
would have been heard if he had been in Washing- 
ton. The contest was precipitated by Senator 
Thurman, who referred to the diversity of opinions 
between the President and the Senators; and he 
longed for a return to the good old days of Andrew 
Jackson, who, he said, had a wholesome influence 
on Congress. These words of Senator Thurman's 
were a partisan attack onthe Republicans. Senator 
Edmunds of Vermont promptly replied that in 
Jackson's good old days if a man did not acquiesce 
in Presidential views he lost his standing in the 
Democratic Party. Republican Senators were 
independent. Senator Thurman retorted that a 





Republican Senator (meaning Charles Sumner) who 
had failed to agree with Administration opinions had 
heen deposed from an important committee. Where- 
upon several Senators explained that Senator Sum- 
ner was deposed from the Comittee on Foreign 
| Relations because he was not on speaking terms 
with the President. Summer's undelivered speech 
was then referred to, and Senator Anthony, whose 
gentlemanly instincts are not secondary to his fine 
sense, explained that as the so-called speech was 
never delivered it was not a speech; and he re- 
ferred bitterly to the fact that some one violated 
Sumner’s confidence over his new-made grave. The 
saying of Senator Tipton that Sumner would indorse 
the ‘‘speech ” to-day was silly, cheap and gratuit- 
It is well known that Senator Sumner’s rela- 
| tions with the President were, at least theoretically, 
| nore cordial than they had been; that explanations 
| had occurred: aid that ou the day when the Presi- 
| dent nominated Caleb Cushing for Chief-Justice 





ous, 
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lin sight of the fellow-citizens of Kossuth. L 


| near 


NEWSPAPER. 


Adminis- 


Hungary is claiming renewed attention. The 
recently printed letter of Von Beust has shown a 
weakness displayed by the Austrian Government 
her's 
new work on Hungary contains some practical in 
formation He 


lations of 


themselves 


says: How will the motley popu 
Danube 
As an independent State « entralized 
dominant 
tinct nationalities, or as a dependency of German) 


the Lower 


? 


ultimately constitute 


under one race, as a federation of dis 


7] ' 


German rule has broken down for th 
ut, and the experiment is not likely to be 
repeate d until the incorporation be this remote or 
it hand—of Austria with the German Empire. 
The Magyars are laboring hard to forestall this con 
tingency by imprinting their own national character 
on the rest of the population 
passes expectation; nevertheless Herr Von Loher 
considers that they are attempting an impossible 


or Russia 


pre =f 


Their success sur- 


1 


task. The Servian’s national pride rivals that of 
the Magyar; the Wallach is supported by his 
kinsmen on the other side of the mountains; the 
Slovach’s nationality is assured by his very dullness 
and insensibility to all new idea All these races | 
| are marvelously prolific, and the numerical propor 





tion between them and the Magyars is continually 
of the latter. While 
the Magvar aims merely at guiding and controlling 
the non-Germanic races, he is bitterly hostile to the 
Teuton. German speech, German schools, German 
law, are proscribed as 


iltering, to the disadvantage 


possible, to 


od government. 


much as the 


great injury of culture and gi The 
writer adiits, 
cept in Transylvania, are in 
Magyarized, 
ment would consider cheaply attained at any cost. 
political administration, 
since the recognition of I'ungarian autonomy, has 
but the financial most 
the Magyars generally making very effi 
cient members of Parliament, but very poor admin- 
istrators. Germany alone, Herr Von Loher thinks, 
can supply the needful element of an honest and ca- 
pable bureaucracy; and the leading idea of his book 
is that the two superior races should forget past 
If a 
reconciliation be not brought about, the most pro- 


however, that his countrymen, ex- 


a fair way to 
an end which the Hungarian Govern- 


Generally speaking, the 


been successful, 


disastrous ; 


animosities and endeavor to rule in common. 


bable result will be the ousting of both German and 
Magyar by the Slavonian. Another race is making 
great progress, and more and more building up that 
great desideratum of Eastern Europe, a middle 
class. This is the Jewish, which year by year en. 
grosses more of the trade and of the real pronerty 
ot the country. The sympathies of the Jews are 
generally with Germany, and from their general use 
of the German language they may almost be re- 
garded as an addition to the Teutonic element. 
Besides Herr Von Loher's political speculations, his 
volume contains numerous sketches of scenery and 
manners and customs, and studies of the Magyar 
national character from various points of view. His 
admiration of its many fine qualities lends weight to 
his condemnation of the impulsiveness, unreasona- 
bleness, pugnacity, and poverty of ideas which in 
his opinion disqualify this people from becoming 
the ruling race of Southeastern Europe. 


THE BYRON SKELETON. 
\ UCH curiosity has hung over the true cause ot 
4 Lady Byron’s leaving her husband. In order to 
mislead the public, the most absurd stories have been 
given to the world, uncontradicted by the few who 
knew the real facts of the case. A few days after 
the birth of the far-famed Ada, Sir Ralph Millbank, 
the father of Lady Byron, had accompanied his 
wife to London to see the young mother. He re- 
ceived a letter from the Spanish Consul, asking him 
to call at the Consulate, on matters of considerable 
family importance. The Consul then introduced to 
him a gentleman from Cadiz, who came with letters 
from the British Consul there, testifying to his high 
reputation. To the unspeakable horror of Sir Ralph 
Millbank, the Spanish lawyer produced the marriage 
certificate of Lord Byron to his client—a Jewess of 
remarkable beauty, accomplishments and station 
in society in Cadiz. The document was so well au- 
thenticated that Sir Ralph Millbank was in despair. 
He begged permission to consult a friend and re- 
turn the next day. He immediately went to Mr. 
Lushington, to whom he told the terrible news. Mr. 
Lushington made an appointment with this unwel- 
come bearer of intelligence wlich would plunge 


two noble families mto disgrace,.if known—for it | 


would render Lady Byron the victim of the poet, 
and make him amenable to the laws as a bigamist, 
saying nothing of its illegitimizing the new-born 
Ada. It was this last consideration that induced 
Sir Ralph to temporize. With his usual tact, Mr. 
Lushington, afterwards Sir Stephen Lushington, 
whose death took place only a few months since, 
made an arrangement which stifled the publicity. 
At all events, the Spanish lawyer returned to Cadiz 


Byron, Fortunately for Byron, her father had died 
a few days before his agent arrived, and, when the 
lady heard that to prosecute the suit would endan- 
ger her unworthy lusband’s safety, with all a 
woman’s tenderness she consented to silence, on 
one condition, which was only Known to the Span. 
ish lawyer and Sir Stephen Lushington. As the 
Spanish lady was much richer than the ‘ gloomy 
poet,”’ she took upon herself the education of their 
only child, a boy christened George Gordon Byron. 
Lady Byron was not aware till it was safe to tell 


her that she was not the legal wife of her unworthy | 


lord, and that Ada, ‘‘ sole daughter of his house and 
home,’’ was not legitimate. When Lady Byron was 
able to leave her presumed husband’s roof, she 
went to her father’s house, and neither she nor her 
infant ever saw the great poet again. Byron was 
so indignant at what he called her desertion that 
he threatened legal proceedings, but a short inter- 
view with Mr. Lushington induced him to forego his 
jutention. His pride, however, was 
wounded, and he.never forgave the Millbank family 
tor an act which they could not avoid. So sensitive 
were they on this matter, that they bought up from 
Moore, tor two thousand pounds, the memoirs which 


terribly | 


become | 








Pe ee : ee | gaged in 
and reported to his client, the Spanish wife of Lord | Be 





H 14 us 


gave a full account of the transaction Some thirty 


ears ago @ young man appeared in Lond l 
was introduced to a friend of ours as Byron's | 


mate son. His mother was dead, and he brought 
with him many memorials and jewels of the Byron 
family, as well as Lord Byron's letters to his 
mother. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, the Rev. Thomas 
Hadden and Dr. Lushington recognized at or 

him the son of their old tri | tie had been in 
India in some official capacity. In 1849 he caine to 
this country, and being introduced to Rober 
Martin, the well-known publisher, he commenced 
the publication of the secret history of Lord Byron, 
With many unpublished letters ot the great poet. 
kor certa reasons it was discontinued, but mer 
bers of New York Press will remember his ad 
vent; and some seven years ago we met him. His 


face and ‘eatures were perfectly byronic,and the only 





question was his being the /egivunatle son of he a 
thor of ** Childe Hurold.”’ So much for the revolt 
ing story of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. We now arrive 
at a rational motive for the lmpenett ible siler 
which has hitherto hung over the true cause of La: 
Byron’s separation from her supposed husband. /t 


would have disturbed the suc¢ 
oldest peerages of England. 


one of the 


ession of 


PRODUCTIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
T principal crops of the country are wheat and 

barley, the sowing of which commences with 
the first soaking rains of November, and continues 
on through the Winter until February. This ex- 
tends the planting season over a period of four 
months, during half of which it will be rainy, or the 
ground will be too wet to admit of plowing. Tak- 
ing out Sundays, they have from fifty to sixty work- 
ing days in which to get in their crops. Generally 


they break up with heavy gang turning-plows, 
two or three plows to the gang; to which either 
four or six horses are hitched. At the end of the 


seeding in February the labor of the plowman 
also ends, and the farmer puts up his tools and em- 
ploys himself in fencing, building, hauling, and 
Jobbing until the harvest, wluch opens in July and 
closes in September. I mean byf{this, that after the 
wheat ripens it may stand for a long period without 
injury, as there is no rain or moisture. They do not 
cut with the ordinary reaper, but use a ‘ header,” 
which is a reaper elevated to cut only a few inches 
of straw below the head, and is pushed ahead of 
the team, as 1s also a wagon, which is fastened be- 
side the header aud receives the grain as it is cut, 
instead of dropping it on the ground. One or two 
teams are constantly plying between the header and 
the stack, bringing empty wagons one way and 
carrying iull ones the other. ‘‘wo immense oval 
stacks are made, between which the steam-thrasher 
is placed, with its boiler a hundred or more yards 
away. Twenty-five bushels to the acre is an aver- 
age crop, though you will scarcely get any one to 
acknowledze so small a yield. 

This is the most perfect system of machine farm- 
ing in the world, aud coupled with the capacity of 
the soil to produce twenty-five bushels to the acre, 
is the reason w hy one man produces so much 
wealth. Asa proof that this position is right, I as- 
certain from the census report the average quantity 
of land cultivated by each person engaged in agri- 
culture in several States: In the States, as a whole, 
the number of acres is 32 to the hand employed; in 
Alabama, 17 acres; in Arkansas, 18 acres; in 
Georgia, 20 acres; in Illinois, 51 acres; in Indiana, 
38 acres; in Mississippi, 21 acres; in Missouri, 35 
acres; in Oregon, So acres; in Tennessee, 26 acres; 
in Texas, 15 acres: and in California, 129 acres. 
To illustrate: California had in cultivation 
6,218,133 acres, worked by 47,563 people. You will 
see that the Calitornian takes care of more than 
seven times as many acres as the Alabamian. I beg 
to anticipate a question which is sure in the mind of 
the practical farmer—do the farmers make money 
there? They do, and they do not, as elsewhere. 
Those who are pretty sure to make money, are they 
who do their own work, assisted by their children 
and some hired force in the pinching times. To 
this class no country offers so many inducements. 
The land yields the bounteous crops I have men- 
tioned, and for the small amount of labor described. 
The climate which is so favorable to man is also 
kind to beast and bird: and the farmer, with but 
little care and expenditure, tinds himself in a short 
time possessed oj fine herds and great stocks of 
poultry, which, under a good system of farming, is 
the source from whence much of the profits of the 
business must arise. 

1 have known one person to raise, without any 
very special effort, six hundred turkeys in a season, 
to say nothing of chickens and ducks. Those who 
are not sure to make money are those who plant 
very large areas on speculation. I understand that 
one firm have under a single inclosure thirty thou- 
sand acres of wheat. With an unfavorable season, 
and low prices, these parties would meet with loss ; 
but in a season like the present one, when the yield 
will be maximum and the prices good, the protits 
will be something enormous. As a matter of course, 
every sensible man knows that farming is a business 
and an intricate one, and depends for its success 
very much upon the training and habits of the per- 
son conducting it. In the absence of economy, 
prudence, industry and management, the best furm 
in the world will entail loss upon its possessor ; 
whilst the presence of these qualities in the pro- 
prietor will make a desert blossom. What I mean 
to say is this: If a man can make money here at 
farming, it is likely he would make a great deal 
more out there; but he will not make it there any 
more than here, without crosses and troubles—that 
country is not called Paradise. As everybody should 
know, the majority of the people of the State is eu- 
mining, commerce and manufactures, 
which gives the minority of agriculturists the ad- 
vantage of a sure market at remunerative prices 
for those small things about the farm such ds eggs, 
butter and poultry, which go to pay small expenses 
and swell the protits of the business. Californians, 
however, are great specialists and generally do but 
one thing at a time asa business. This refers pro- 
bably with more force to fruit-growing than else- 
where. But our paper is already long enough. Our 
next will be sent about the fruits and vegetables of 
California. G. W. Girt. 








HYACINTHS. 
BY 
AsTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


R ARE purple petals, snow-white clustering stars, 
\ Rose-tinted bells, my love wears on her breast, 
And her locks, whose amaranthine gold 

Ripples in waves, to cause my heart's unrest. 


Blue, tender blue, not bluer than her eyes, 
Half fond, balf coy, as they look into mine; 

White, purest white, not whiter than her brow; 
Rose paie, clear rose, as is her blush divine. 


Sweet are those flowers, laden, with fragrance rare, 
Beauteous their glowing bells, in Spring’s bright sun; 

Yet not so bright, or beauteous, as the dream ' 
Of love that melis two spirits into one! 
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ENGLAND:—BANQUET TO SIE GARNET WOLSELEY GIVEN AY THE MANSION-HOUSE BY THE LORD 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the LUllustrated European Press.—see Pace 161. # 
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ENGLAND.—THE REVIEW BY HER MAJESTY, IN WINDSOR PARK, OF THE TROOPS HOME FROM THE ASHANTEE WAR-—THE PASSING OF THE HIGHLANDERS. 
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CHILI.—INAUGURATION OF A MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE BURNING OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION AT SANTIAGO, 
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OF WATER FROM THE SEINE INTO PARIS—THE STOP-COCK INTENDED TO 
COMMAND THE PRINCIPAL CONDUIT. 





ENGLAND.—JACOB WAINWRIGHT GUARDING THE BODY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
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THE FLOOD IN LOUVISIANA.—SOENE AT BATON ROUGE.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY A, D, LYTLE. —SEE PAGE 1f1, 
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FORGET I LOVED THEE! 


PTMHOU bidd’st me crush it out { WI 
Stamp out its mem'ry from my ng bra 
Forget I i, remove the thorn 
Csees Ol my br ww th ma P r 
f there lurks within t } un breast 
t t} t rest 
( or 4 
] t t ] never tt 
orl or tl \ t know 
I desir 
I the r ter glow 
} t A bid me « 
A tl t of t) 
D ! t art ut peace 
\ t ¢ Dost think that thou tf 
It the while we hold our earthly sway 
My ¢€ pulse shall beat response to thine ; 
Ay, more, when from the earth we pass away 
t Spirit's haunt shall still be songht by mine! 


GEORGE LOVELACE'S 
TEMPTATION. 





A TALE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
* Fortuna sevo leta negotio 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax 


N a dingy street in the purlieus of Covent Garden 
about tive years ago, a small house only acces- 
sible by a dark passage, and which at night 
received a small portion only of the meagre 

rays thrown by a struggling gaslamp placed at its 

entrance, was occupied by an old lady who let lodg- 
ings at !ow rates. One of her rooms had lately been 
tenanted by a man of about six-and-twenty, the 
regularity of whose features showed, in spite of the 
havoc played by poverty and distress, that he was 
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“Out of my sight!’ he said, and he called him a | 
hard name. ‘1 never thought you were my son, 
and now I'll own you so no 1 . Take the jade, 
who has made a fool of you, away, and let her know 
that not ons enny shall you or she touch while I 
live, or when | am dead. No, not if you lie rotting 
in a poor-ho " 


And from that day Sir George had refused to see 
or hear from his son 


Then had begun a“ sair’’ time for the two poor 
fools who were ill able to battle with the world. 
And since then, often and often had George cursed 
the idleness which had prevented him trom making 
the most of the teaching which he had had, and 


lett him utterly unable to turn his hand to anything 
that could get him bread. He had applied to his 
friends, but they had not done anything for him. 
You see, Sir George had been beforehand with him 
and had let it be known that he had cast off his son 
disgraceful conduct and atro- 
cious behavior generally. 

Then in many ways had George sought for em 
ployment—as a tutor, as a clerk, as a writer in the 
lower class of daily publications, as a shopman 
even, and as a messenger. Everything had failed 
to secure him permanent work. He was too old for 
one place, he was relased another as having no t 


in consequence of 


timonials, his father’s malice got him turned out of 
a third, the ruin of his employer had lost him a 
fourth. And week by week, mouth by month, as 
each day found him ignorant how he should find 


food for the next, he plodded on, getting more and 
more despairing, seeing Ethel’s face getung wannet 
and more wan, and knowing that she was becoming 
less and less able to bear the trial which was coming 


}upon her. Yetshe had borne it, and her babe was 
/ an additional link which bound her heart to her 
husband's and gave them courage to face the 


troubles which came so thickly across their path. 
And now they were struggling on, she too weak to 
do much besides nurse her infant, and he hardly 
able to make the wretched pittance which he earned 
to buy food enough to keep him from hunger after 
he had given to his wife and child. Yet they loved 
each other, and though to each not unfrequently 
came the thought that the other’s happiness im this 
world had been ruined by their marriage, the per- 
fect trust which each had in the other’s affection 


| made them together more willing to share unflinch- 


of a class higher than his present circumstances | 


seemed to warrant. 


pinched window in one corner let in whatever light 
was not obscured by the chimney-pots around, and 
whatever fresh air was not polluted by the smoke 
which issued in dense clouds from their tops. In 
another corner was a small fireplace scarcely able 
to give heat even to the little room which it was in- 
tended to warm. The side of the room opposite to 
it and next to the window was filled by a low bed- 
stead on which was no pillow—nothing but a mat- 
tress, a blanket, and a torn sheet. Two wooden 
chairs and a coarse table added to the furniture of 
the room, which was cumpleted by a sort of half- 
wardrobe, half-cupboard, in which were a few 
women’s_garments and some writing materials of 
the eféapest description. 

Here, at the time of which I speak, were seated 
George Lovelace and his wife. His was an old 


story, one which occurs many times in the world, | 


ingly the difficulties which lay before them. 
George had come in tired and dispirited, for he 


| had earned little that day, and even the smile of 
fhe room which he had was small and low; a | 


but happily not always with the distressing and 


over-harsh circumstances which 
life. His father was the owner 


surrounded his 
1 a considerable 


| to-morrow is his marriage-day ? 


property in Athertonshire, whose temper had been | 
ruined by the intemperate habits of a profligate | 


youth, and whose judgment not unfrequently showed 
signs of a taint of insanity, which had been stronger 
in earher generations of his family. He had made 
a hasty marriage when of middle age; and, judging 
others by himself, had, when the first burst of pas- 
sionate attachment was over, first neglected his 
wife, and then chosen to suspect her honor. His 
one son, George, was born atter he had been mar- 
ried three years, and when this suspicious fit was at 
its height; but though never inclined to be fond of 
his son, he had, during his youth, shown no signs of 
any great aversion to him, and had treated him not 
unkindly, especially after his mother’s death. He 
had, however, thought that when he had paid for a 
private tutor first, and sent his son to a public 
school afterwards, he had done his duty as regards 
education, and took no further trouble about it ex- 
cept a grim satisfaction whenever he heard that 
George had been flogged. 

George, therefore, as may be imagined, grew up 
without developing any extraordinary disposition 
for acquiring knowledge, and on leaving school at 
eighteen was a fair specimen of the least favorable 
ob ee of our great English seminaries. When 
ie lett school and spent the allowance which his 
father gave him in the society of equals in London, 
his life was not sullied by any of the yieldings to the 
temptations of vice which so often triumph over 
)ouths of the age at which he was then. 

He was not much in the society of his father: and 
when he was, there were little signs of affection 
shown by either. Sir George, in addition to the 
peevishness to which I have alluded, was a cold 
man, combining in a curious way determined dog- 


gedness with occasional outbursts of furious pas- | 


sion, which made him an awkward man to be 
dependent upon. He was a man also of hobbies, 
and woe to the unhappy wight who crossed him 
when he bestrode one. One of his hobbies was the 
English aristocracy, and he was anxious that his son 
should marry the daughter of a neighboring earl, for 
whose family he had the greatest respect, and 
whose political opinions were as conservative as 


his own. This young lady was twelve years younger | 


than George Lovelace; but old Sir George was in 
no hurry that his son should marry—there was 
plenty of time, he thought. ‘ 

‘Meanwhile, George can be brought up by my 
teaching to fall in with my views; and as he is 
a good-looking fellow, and her father ia not averse, 
the girl will probably be compliant.” 

L’homme propose. Affairs might have gone on 


as Sir George wished, and this story never have | 
been written, had not the younger Lovelace, in a 


fishing ramble in Breconshire, met with the pretty 
daughter of a Welsh doctor. George was like his 
father, subject to sudden impulses, and also, like 
him, apt to be resolute in his determinations. One 
of his impulses was to marry this girl; not at first, or 
in a hurry, because he was sure of her affection; 
but after the acquaintance of nearly three years, 
and when the sudden death of her tather had left 
her dependent on the charity of an aunt whom she 
disliked, and the offer of & man whom she had 
grown to love seemed an easy way out of all her 
troubles. 

Ethel Lovelace was very fair, and George had 
trusted to her extreme beauty to win from his father 
his approval of a marriage of which he had said 
nothing till it was over. 

George had expected some opposition, and he 
knew he should have difficulties with his parent ; 
but he did not anticipate the torrent of indignation 
and abuse that was showered upon his head. Sir 
George flew into such a passion that the servants 
had come to his son's assistance, and with difficulty 
wrevented him from laying his hands on George and 

licting personal violence. 





welcome which always met his entrance had failed 


to remove, as hitherto, the look of anxiety and | 


despair which was now so firmly planted on his 
features. Still, as his wife got trom her cupboard 
the lump of bread and piece of cold meat which 
were to make their miserable meal, and warmed up 
what was left of a quart of ale, and, setting 1t on the 
table, urged him to eat, with a loving look in her 
pale face and blue eyes, George felt that he was not 
altogether miserable, and was, in one respect at 
least, better off than his neighbors. 

They talked of the chances of his father’s relent- 
ing, and Ethel, whose idea of parental severity did 
not allow her to conceive such lasting hatred of 


one’s own flesh and blood, had renewed her advice | 


to George to get to his father’s house and tell him 
how wretchedly poor they were, and implore him 
to help them, if not with his money, with his 
interest. 

“And George,’ 


she said, ‘‘ did you not tell me 
Do you not think 
he would be softer to you then ?” 

George thought that it was not every one who re- 
membered a marriage-day so carefully as Ethel, 
and his face set as he remembered the hard and 
bitter name which his father had used when last 


they met, and which made it probable that the an- | 
| niversary would not be an inducement to Sir George | 


to forgive; but then he looked at the pleading face 
of his dear little wife and the sickly appearance of 
her child, and determined that he would risk even a 
repetition of such abuse, and endeavor to soften his 
father’s heart. 

So next day he went, and the servants in the hall, 
who knew him and pitied his case—for they too 
were often victims of his father’s passion—ushered 
him to Sir George without telling his name. 

‘Well 7’ said Ethel, when George came home to 
her that evening. But his flushed and angry face, 
where stubborn defiance was mingled with despair, 
answered her question even before he spoke. 

‘*] went into the room, and when he saw me he 
started up and said, ‘ Oh, it’s you, is it? what do 
you want? ‘1s thatwoman dead?’ I told him of our 
state, of your health, of our poverty. I pleaded for 
his pity. I acknowledged my fault in marrying 
without his leave, but urged my past and present 
affection for you. 1 pointed out your weakness, 
and said you were scarcely able to nurse your child. 
When | mentioned the child he stepped towards me 
and said hurriedly, ‘ Is it a boy or girl? Quick, an- 
swer me; do you hear?’ | told him it was a girl, 
and he gave a sigh of relief. Iwas going to urge 
him to torget his anger and at least relieve our 
poverty, when he said, ‘Stop; you know your 
fault, repair it. Leave that wretched woman whom 


| you say you have married, and never see her again. 


Go abroad for two years, and then live in the 
country on an allowance which I will give you. 
Meanwhile we will have her watched till she either 
starves or dats 

**What, dear?”’ said Ethel, as George paused and 
hid his face in his hands, 

«Gives you reason for seeking a divorce!’ I 
must have said something violent then, for his bru- 
tality fairly made me lose my temper. What I did 
say | know not; but our interview ended in his 
rushing at me, knocking me down and kicking me 


repeatedly, till the servants came and rescued me | 


from his violence. 
source ; and may heaven's curses 

“Stop, George !"’ said Ethel quickly. ‘* That will 
do no good ; recollect he 1s your father still.’ 

The soft voice could always influence him, and 
even now in the bitterness of his heart availed to 
stay the unfilial words which were rising to his lips. 

Affairs, however, looked dark for George and his 
wife, and for a week he was inclined to despair of 
ever rescuing her from the distress in which they 
were plunged. But the blackest cloud has a silver 


| ining, and Hope never entirely fails her tollowers. 


A i ope remunerative engagement, from a 
firm who told George they were fully aware of all 
his circumstances, gave some encouragement to his 
life, and put an end to the actual fears of hunger 
which he had suffered. But still they were poor, 
very poor: and all Ethel’s management and care, 


} and all George's self-denial and industry, were re- 


quired to save enough money to consult the doctor 


So all hope is lost from that | 





about baby, and buy enough medicine and port- | 


wine to keep her mother’s roses from utterly de- 
serting her cheeks. 

One day, six weeks after the interview with Sir 
George which had terminated so violently, and a 


fortnight alter his engagement of which | have told | 


you, George, who never saw the papers, received a 
formal letter in a business-like envelope, the con- 
tents of which fairly took away his breath. It was 
from Herne & Hunter. his father’s solicitors, who 
told him that Sir George, having been violently ex- 
cited in the meeting with his sou, had had a rosh of 
bivod to his head, aud subsequently a fit of apo- 





plexy, from which he had died about ten days 
previous to the date of the letter. ‘‘ Every search,” 
they went on to say, 
we have the honor to inform you that has 
been found, and that therefore, as heir-at-law, you 
are entitled to lay claim to the whole of the estate. 
We shall be glad to hear from you at your pleasure ; 


none 


and we solicit a continuance of those favors which, 
etc., etc. 

George's first feeling, to give him his due, was 
one of distress at the death of his father, and that 


that death might presumably be attributed to his 
interview with him; but soon this feeling gave way 
to thonehts of his own condition. 

In a half-stunned manner he read and re-read the 
letter which lay before him. All his difficulties at 
an end! He rich, able to bestow on his wife the 
luxuries which he at first had intended for her, and 
let her take the situation in life for which all het 
poverty and distress, all her hard work and misery, 
could not disqualify her! Instead of penury, wealth ; 
instead of drudgery, leisure ; instead ol 


solitude, 


| 


“for a will having been made, | 


’ | them to help themselves, not by g 


issociation with those who could appreciate Ethel’s 
beauty and feel for the trials which she had under- 


gone. These were the contrasts which his mind 
imagined between his past life and his future. Do 
you wonder that in telling the news to Ethel he 
broke down, and that, for a few moments at least, 
she thought he had lost his head? 


CHAPTER II. 


their life was great—almost un- 

bearable at first. Like the blaze of light on an 
eye accustomed to darkness, the 
present ease had stunned, at first, those who were 
becoming inured to difficulty and But, 
after a time, this wore off, and the feeling of aston 


TS chanye in 


distress. 
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worked hard at them ; not spasmodically and with 
the zeal which is warm one day and negligent the 
next, but with care and determination and patience. 
She took up the choir, too, and paid attention to the 
singing in church. The result was increased attend 
ance and greater interest. 

Then she busied herself with the poor, and helped 
iving them money, 
but by putting them in the way of earning It. Some 
times she helped them to buy a sewing-machine ; 

he gave them direct employment; and 
sometimes she did more good by showing them how 
to supply each other’s wants, aud by doing so, help 
themselves. had the power which a pretiy 
woman always has, and she used it well. 

Chen, too, when sickness broke out, and low fever 
and kept hin in 


neck of 


sometimes 


She 


came, she sent for a London doctor, 
the house for a month till he had broken the 
the and showed the local man the newest 
manner of dealing withit. When Amy Dunscombe, 
who lived at the lodge, was taken ill, Ethel nursed 
her herself, and the doctor said that it was entirely 
owing to her ladyship’s care that the girl came 
round did. No one knew who Amy was. 
She had been sent to the lodge-keeper’s by old Sir 
George, who paid a certain sum tor her keep, on 
the ground that she was the daughter of an old 
tenant who was dead, and to whom he was in 
debted. She was a violent girl, and not in good 
repute in the village, where she was not much 


disease, 


as she 


| loved, and where stories were told not at all in her 


excess of their | 


ishment and doubt which arose from it, and pre- | 


vented, for some time, the thorough enjoyment of 
their new circumstances, gave way in the minds of 
George and Ethel to a calmer state, in which they 


which fortune had given them. 
Before he moved trom his lodging, George had 


caused the strictest search to be made for his 
father’s will. He must be sure of his right, he 
| said, before taking possession of the estates; and 


it was only after every imaginable place had been 


ferred to his own name the handsome 
which lay unemploved at Hoare’s. 

Then he had taken Ethel and baby abroad, and 
they had roamed over Switzerland and Italy, to the 
intense delight and advantage of the young wile, 
and then—-when the roses were in full bloom in 
England and in Ethel’s cheeks—they had come 
back for a little London, preparatory to going down 
to Blackwood for the Autumn. Ethel had com- 
pletely recovered the effects of her pauper lile, and 
could afford to look back on it without pain. 

George never alluded to his past life in his con- 
versation with his wife; and whenever anything 
recalled it to his mind, Ethel thought that a shud- 
der passed over him, as it were of detestation of 
some horrible thing. Nor was his health at first 
good. The harassing anxiety of the four years of 
struggle seemed to have left its stamp upon him. 
He would show signs of lack of energy and lack of 
vigor. Little things would annoy him, and though 
with Ethel he was always gentle and affectionate, 
| with others he would with difficulty repress an in- 
clination to be peevish and querulous. These 
symptoms, however, faded away after a time, and 
George seemed, when he had been in London for a 
month, as well as ever he had been in his youth. 

And the whirl of London went on. The same non- 
sense was talked in ballrooms, the same scandal in 
boudovirs, the same false logic at clubs. And George 
and Ethel, having determined to do London, did itas 

perhaps young married people alone can. They were 
| fade much of, too—she in the saloons of the 
| women, he in the clubs of the men of his party, who 
| 
| 
| 
| 


had already extracted from him half a promise to 
stand at the next election for the county. And they 
obtained everywhere a welcome which they owed 
to their position, their strange story, and Ethel’s 
striking beauty, and which they kept up by the 
many good qualities which they possessed. But all 


to Hthel, nor did he mention the subject until they 


| were thoroughly able to appreciate the bounties | 


futilely ransacked Yhat he consented to a | more than one to drain a field, to stock a farm, or 


| the subject-matter of the lease. 


had been at Blackwood for a fortnight, and then it | 


| 
| this while George never spoke about their past lite 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was in this wise: 

They were in the garden one evening after a 
warm day towards the end of August, sitting in two 
basket-chairs, and watching the sun set slowly be- 
hind the hills which separated their county from its 
neighbor. Their garden was bounded on two sides 
by an avenue of fine trees, while on the side 
opposite the house there was nothing to keep the | 
eye from roaming over a fair and fertile valley, | 
closed in by the range of hills, and through the 
middle of which the waters of a silvery river glit- | 
tered here and there in the sun. It was a lovely | 
evening ; some thrushes were singing in the fullness 


of their appreciation of a recent shower; some | 


doves were cooing in a wood hard by, and their 


which reigned everywhere around. It was a sort of 
day on which existence alone is a pleasure; and 
George, as he left his chair, and threw himself at the 
feet of his fair wife, felt this, and broke rather a long 
silence by saying: ‘‘ No, I don’t think | could pos- 
sibly bear it.”’ 

‘* What, dear ?”’ said Ethel, though she had, before 
his answer, followed his train of thought. 


| 
notes seemed to bring out in contrast the calm | 
| 
| 


When I think of what was our existence and what 
was evidently meant to be ours for life, | cannot 
help feeling as one does atter waking from a 
horrible nightmare; and when | see your dear face 
looking so well and happy, and know that you can | 
do all the good actions which you love, 1 cannot | 
help thinking some providence must have prevented 
my father doing what he must have intended. You 
are happy here, Ethel?” 

“Yes, perlectly. Why?” 

‘‘Because | should be sorry if you were not. I 
want to live here a great deal. 1 think a man Is 
duty on his property, and ought to do that duty as | 
much as he can. He alone can decide many things | 
without producing the discontent which an agent’s | 
decision, even if equally just, often gives. I there- | 
fore want to make this our home, and not be away | 
from it much. There is plenty for you to do, when 
baby can spare you. The po Bad are in a villain- 
ous state, and several cottages ought to be built in 
the village. Don’t be in a hurry though, and don’t | 
run amack against people’s prejudices; others are 
not necessarily wrong because they don't agree | 
with you. With tact you may do much good. By 
heaven, to think that I can give you the means of | 
doing it, and that once—it is too horrible to think of 
that life.”" | 


CHAPTER III, 


Q? they made up their minds to stay at Black- 
N wood; and before they had been there a year 
the property began to show manilest signs of the 
| change of owners. The village began to grow 
| tidier. A model cottage or two were put up here 
| and there. The schoolroom was rebuilt aud the 
' 


| 
| 
“To leave all this and go back to our past life. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| only one who worked. 


But she was frightened by her illness, and 
was grateful—for a time—to Ethel for her care. A 
little while afterwards, however, she had forgotten 
this, and became desperately angry one day because 
Ethel told her she was too much about with Walter, 
the village attorney’s clerk, a low, foul-mouthed 
chap, who was not often seen at church or where 
he ought to be. She was very insolent, too, and 
when Ethel threatened to send her away she said 
she did not care; and if she had her rights she waa 
as good as any of ’em—ay, as my lady herself, not 
withstanding all her airs. 

But 1t must not be imagined that Ethel was the 
George put his whole heart 
into his duties. Ere long he knew every tenant and 
their holdings; and while he was extremely firm 
with those whom he thought careless or negligent 
in their farming, he was always ready to help those 
who were in want of temporary aid, and he assisted 


favor. 


to buy a steam-engine. He was liked, for he had 
a popular manner with every one, and he hiad al 
tact and weight, and his ready sympathy and open- 
handed liberality, coupled with lus intlexible up 


| rightness, gave him power and intluence. 


was their life. Had I time | could show 
and make you realize more fully 


Such 
you more of it, 


| how thoroughly they entered into and enjoyed it. 


I could also show you many traits of their char- 
acter and many signs of their affection for one 
another. I have, however, showed you enough to 
prevent your wondering that they were much like: 


| in Athertonshire, and that, in the event of a va- 
| cancy, George would probably have been returned 


for his division without much opposition. {have 


} also showed you that their hfe was a good life —so 


far as they were enabled to lead one—and that 
both George and his wile endeavored—appreciating 
thoroughly as they did the advantages of their po 
sition—to carry out what they considered to be its 
duties. 

On the evening I mention, George had been very 
busy with various matters connected with his estate, 
and had about six o’clock drawn his chair to the 
fire to wait for Ethel. She did not come, however, 
and he was restless and with the working fit still on 
him, so he determined to make the most of ‘his time 
and go over a box of old leases having reference to 
a portion of the estate in which an opportunity had 
arisen for the consolidation and improvement of the 
tenancies. It was a cold day, there was a bright 
fire burning on the hearth, and as George Jeant over 
it from his armchair the papers which he was read- 
ing were dangerously near the flames. He had read 
one or two leases and was proceeding to examine 
another, when between the leaves he noticed a doc- 
ument of different shape and character, which he at 
first took to be a map or something connected with 
He read on, how- 
ever, and found that there was no allusion in the 
lease to any schedule, map, or appendix, and then 
he took up the paper to see what it was. As he 
opened it, in the middle he caught sight of his own 
name, and on closer examination he found it was 
his father’s will; the lost will for which there had 
been such a search, 

The blood rushed to his head. The room seemed 
to whirl round, and for a moment he lost himself 
and was insensible. When he recovered the shock 
he sat down and set to work to read the will, which 
was done in due order and correctly drawn. By it 
Sir George gave and bequeathed to George Love- 
lace, Esq., of Ann’s Court, Covent Garden “ who 
having openly defied my authority, disobeyed my 
wishes, and married a woman of no repute, deserves 
no consideration at my hands and shall have none, 
and who’’—and here followed a long paragraph of 


| abuse, couched in Janguage so violent as to make 


George gnash his teeth as he read it —‘ the sum of 


| one thousand pounds sterling. I give and bequeath " 


and here followed a few, very tew, legacies to old 
servants and dependents, and then the will went on 
to say “ the residue of my property, both real and 
versonal, I leave to Amy Annabel, commonly called 
Yunscombe, at present living with the lodge-keeper 
at Blackwood, and who is really my natural daugh- 
ter by a woman named Deane, formerly a cook in 
my service.” George was lawyer enough to know 
that the will was properly drawn, properly signed, 
properly witnessed by two servants now dead, 
rhere was no loophole in that quarter, the will was 
a legal instrument, and if produced could not be 
disputed. 

Now mark! George was quite alone. No human 
being knew of the existence of the will, for the 
lawyer who drew it had often said it must have 
been destroyed in consequence of the thousand 
pounds legacy, and the witnesses were both dead. 
The fire was close at hand; a few moments, a few 
efforts of the crackling flames, and the will would 
be useless dust. And George, smarting under the 
vile language which related to himself, seized the 
document and turned towards the grate; but he 
hesitated and thought once more. ‘The act would 
be wrong. Crime is punished even though man 
find it not out. 

Was it justice that his mother’s son, his father's 


| legitimate heir, should be ousted and reviled, and 


that the offspring of his father’s guile should be in- 
stalled in the possessions which were rightly his? 
Was it just that he, who had striven to do right, 
should be thwarted, and that a girl who was sure to 
do wrong should be aided in the attempt—that all 


| kthel’s kind and heneficent actions should cease ? 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Then came thoughts of her. How could lhe endure 
to take her back again to poverty, to trials, to sick- 
ness? Was it good that it should be so’ How, if 
the Jesuits’ theory were right, would not good un- 
doubtedly follow the evil of his act? And, for 
himself, would not a life of perpetual beneticence, 
of continual encouragement to his wife in her acts 
of kindness, atone for crime? Tt would hurt no one, 


church improved. Then Ethel had her classes and | Awy should have a liberal allowance, better for her 
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far than sole possession of the estate; the county 
would benefit, the village would benelit, none would | 
sutler. And, if this were so, ought he not to sacri 
e himself for such an end? Ought he not to disre 
rard even his own innocence when weighed against 
s» much undoubted advantage to others? What 
was he that for his personal freedom from crime he 
should cause so much risk of injury to the world? 
ile had heard, and he thought, and he believed, that 
God was just; would He punish him for such an 
Would not that act give effect to what was 

and would he not be, by doing this act, doing 

t And the parchment was held towards the 


<0 close that a shooting flame actually singed | 


» corner, 

But, no! The brain might reason, the heart was 
jot convineed., Ihe mind, irritated and = over- 

elmed, might be excited nearly to the pitch of 
wcuion |; 

stified the act 
arose the still small voice which said, ‘‘ It is 
wrong !" 

\nd so for a time—he knew not how long 
t, his hand outstretched with the paper 
near the coals; and then, the contest over, turned 
with a heavy sigh and was opening his desk to put 
e deed therein. Just at that moment the door 
pened and his wife came in, her face radiant and 

hted up with the excitement of good news. 


(y rege 
t} 


Kthel 

Yes, dear. Lord Fairbairn has just come; he 

is in a great hurry; he says he wants to tell you 

that Mr. Anstruther has resigned, and he is anxious 

that you should issue your address. But, good heav- 
ens, George! what is the matter ?’’ 

* Ethel, look here!’ he cried. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MHOUGH it was still comparatively early in the 
[ year the smoking room at the Minerva was full. 
lhe keenness felt at the great act which was to 
remedy the years of unjust legislation towards 
lreland had brought members of parliament up 
earlier than usual to London. It was Wednesday. 
Little was going on at St. Stephens, and in the 
club were assembled several members of either 
House of Parliament, and many men well known in 
the public world, men who would be able to give 
yi one or the other of them, information 

n nearly any point which you wished to discuss, 
What are you going to do, Henry?’ said a 
nember of the Government, who was notorious for 
t turning up his nose at the attractions of society, 
to a tall gray-headed man, who was sitting before 
ading the Pall Mall. ** Going to berkeley 


some 


he fire 
Square 7’ 
‘No, I told the duchess I should not come. No, 
lam waiting for Fairbairn, who promised to play a 
I expected him here an hour ago. : 
he is not gene rally unpunetu il. 
“Who are you talking of? ’ broke in a third. 
‘Fairbairn? T met hitn four hours ago, going down 
Piccadilly, in the mischiet’s own hurry: he said he 
was going to see some one, but I did not catch the 


rubber ecart 


* That's odd; 


name.” 
‘Well, I hope he'll come. I want to ask him 


about Hallo, Fairbairn! Here you are at 
ly yt 
Look at the clock,’ said Wynifred Price, 
As she open’d the door to her husband's Knock; 
‘Look at the clock—do look at the clock . 


‘Tam very sorry, but when you know the reason 
I am sure you will forgive me.’ 

‘Well, what is it?) Why, your face is as long as 
ny arm!” 

so it need be. IT hi ive seen as § ad a sight to-day 
as I ever saw in iny life 

What was it?’ and several men crowded round, 
frightened out of chafling by the serious expression 
of Lord Fairbairn’s face. 

You remember Lovelace, Henry? The man 
wiih the little wife whom you admired so much?” 

‘What, the man in your county, who succeeded 
about three years ago 7 

‘Just so. Well, he’s dead,”’ 
Good heavens! How? When? 

* Well, it’s rather along story; but about four 
months ago, just as he was well doing in the 
country, improving his property, building schools, 
and working like a slave at all that was commend- 





butagainst it, stronger than the logic which | 
and the desire which made itsweet, | 
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his man, and made him promise to stay in the house 
all night; but they seem to think she won't live. 
Perhaps it is best she should not. Thank God, I can 
adopt the child—that’s some consolation. No, 
thank ye, Henry; I don’t think | can play ¢carts 
to-night.’ 


‘TILE CITY PRISON AT MIDNIGHT. 


HE interior of the New York City 
which we have given many illustrations, is, in 
all candor, the dreariest spot in the great city. 
Every department is crammed beyond all possibility 
of comfort to the inmates. The cells are so damp that 
prisoners of the most robust constitutions areé 


| 
speedily rendered fit subjects of careful medical 


treatment. There can be no possible improvement 
in this Egyptian structure, so pertinently denomin- 
ated ‘* The Tombs.” Its location is the worst that 
could have been chosen. Built years ago, when 
crime was far less active than now, its capacity was 
tested to a cruel extent. Crime is aggravated 
instead of improved by confinement there. Not 
only are transient prisoners huddled together, three 
and four in a narrow cell, but ins Murderers’ Row 
itself the space is so limited that frequently several 
assassins are dey ked up in one apartment. 

It is strange that the advocates of Prison Reform 
have not sue senoded before this in replacing the 
lombs with a building of sufficient size, in a pure 
hygienic location, to preserve at least the health of 
inmates, The plans submitted by Mr. Vaux, the 
architect, are so liberal in accommodations and 
arrangements, that they should be carried out in all 
possible haste. 

No better impression of the horror of this place 

‘an be attained than by accompanying the matron 
on the midnight tour of the female ward. The ai 
is fetid, and the scenes, passing cell after cell, 
repulsive as any in which human nature can play a 


| part. 


+ | shows the people leaving in boats. 


proximate idea of that of the Jatter: 


| categories of mental life. 


able, one unlucky day, when poking about among | 


some old papers, he found his father’s will; you 
remember he had a row with the old man about his 
marriage. Well, in this will the old curmudgeon, 
after abusing his son, left all the property, excepta 
thousand pounds, to a natural daughter. Lovelace 
was all alone when he found the will, and told me 
afterwards that for about five minutes he was as 
nearly committing a felony a3 a man possibly could 
be.” 

“T really think unde r the circumstances he would 
have been justified.’ 

‘So did not he, and, instead of burning the will, 
as he might, and no one would ever have found 
him out, he sent it to his lawyer; the whole thing 
was all right, and he had to give up the property, 
the value of which had increased even in the short 
time he had it. Well, would you believe it, the 
girl to whom it was left—a misguided little wretch, 
whose life Lovelace’s wife had saved, and who had 
behaved abominably afterwards, and married some 
low attorney—actui ally sued him for the back rents, 
not I believe de son chef, but by the advice of her 
rascally husband, and ousted the poor fellow out of 
even the trifle which his father had left him. 
Lovelace! He had had some some experience of 
yoverty during his father’s life, but this second 
low was too much for him. It fairly broke his 
heart. I used to go down and see him sometimes. 
And there was he, the rightful owner of a large 
estate, and a man who had done all the good in his 
power, living in a filthy little room in Covent 
Garden. You did not know him as well as I did 
when he was at Blackwood; but I assure you he 
was the best fellow in the world; there was nothing 
he would not do for you, and - was always ready 
to be of service to any one; 1 do not think I ever 
knew such a good-natured man. Well, of course I 
offered him help; but he would not take it. He 
sternly refused all assistance, and seemed quite 
broken; he would only groan out a wish to be left 
alone. That was his continual request, ‘ Leave 
me alone.’ His wife, of whom he was very fond, 
was the only one who had any influence with him ; 
and she, poor thing, did all she could to keep him 
up, and was glad to take whatever I sent her; but 
she was weak and ill, and, moreover, had her ‘child 
to look after as well as her husband. This morning 
{ got a letter from her, written so that I could 
scarcely read it, imploring me to come and see 
them: so I went, of course, and found him lying in 
his wretched room, in which you could scarcely 
turn round, with no one but his wife and an old 
hous ekeeper; the latter was doing her best for 
them, but was not of much use, though I believe 
je meant to be, poor soul. Lovelace was sinking 
fast when | came, and [ sent in a hurry for Gull. 
He came, but it was of no use. There was no 
strength, and poor George—he was such a good 
fellow, 
after | had’ arrived. His 
never saw such @ scene. 
her, but it had no ellect. 


poor little wife —you 
I did all | could to quiet 


| related in reference to their genesis, 


| of testing the prince iples of phrenology, 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS, 
MUE floods down the Mississippi have done im 
T mense damage, and caused great suffering 
among the poorer classes. At Memphis, on the 2xth 
of April, the river was forty miles wide, and littl 
land visible from the city. At Oaktown, in Louis 
iana, steamboats loaded with sugar directly from a 
snugar-house on a plantation. From Atchatalaya to 
New Iberia people were fleeing to the highlands. 
Most of the large plantations were abandoned on 
the 7 _ of the Teche River. Where 5,000 hogs 
heads of sugar were expected to be made, the 
planters eat hope to save their seed. New Iberia 
was under water. Our illustration of that place 
We also give 
scenes at Shreveport and Baton 


ketches of the 


Rogne, 





PHYSICS AND PHRENOLOGY. 

N Professor Page’s essay on what he calls the 
| Physical Basis of Mental Life,’? Major Noel 
appears as a very candid supporter of the doctrines 
of phrenology. He commences by arguing in favor 
of the special location of mental powers in the 
brain, the physical basis of mental life. From vari 
ous considerations, most of which will find pretty 
general acceptance, he indicates that the broad 
peculiarities of character are innate. He describes 
at considerable length, the structure and develop- 
ment of the brain in man; and indicates that th: 
skull, being as it were molded upow the brain, the 
surface of the former must necessarily give an ap 
although he 
recognizes the fact that certain parts of the bony 
case are much thickened, rendering it difficult to 
obtain ‘a perfectly accurate knowledge of the 
development-forms of the brain by an examination 
of the head.”’ But whilst maintaining that th: 
quantitative development of differents parts of th: 
brain, or the total amount of brain, is no absolut 
guide, ‘* power or energy of mental life’ not being 
measurable by sign or quantity alone, he holds that 
** the relative size of different parts of the head wili 
give the key to the relative strength of different 
*’ Exercise tends to in 
crease the size of the part of the brain implicated in 
any prevalent form of mental energy, and thus 
character becomes fixed and intensified. In the 
author’s analysis of the various mental functions, he 
seats them in the same parts of the head as ordinary 
phrenologists; but he gives a tone of generality to 
his views, and recognizes clear!y that the positive 
mapping of the whole surface of the head into dis 
tinctly circumscribed ‘* organs *’ (for which Gall is 
not responsible) has done very much to discredit 
phrenology in the eyes of scientific men. In his 
closing remarks the author says: ** Regions of th: 
head, or groups of correlated faculties—I mean cor 
historical 
development, and analogy of character—are about 
all that forty years of observation, for the purpose 
has con- 
We fancy that few will be 


firmed to my mind.’ 


| found to object to this very limited adherence to 


phrenology, except, perhaps, 
| and so-called theological grounds. 


upon metaphysical 
But if phreno- 


| logy goes no further than this, it can only claim to 


} 


Poor | 


be a sort of more or less precise statement of prin 
ciples which are generally recognized, and which 
always have been recognized, by artists; and the 
majority of phrenologists most certainly overstep 
considerably the bounds of their science. 


YELLOWSTONE GOLD DISCOVERIES. 
QINCE the Summer of 1873, and at regular inter- 
h vals, discoveries of gold in paying quantities 


| have been reported from the tributaries of the 


Yellowstone River, in Montana. The latest exciting 
news from the undeveloped auriferous deposits of 
the Territory is contained in a letter addressed to 
the Bismarck Tribune by a resident of Bozeman, 
Montana. According to this communication the 
new El Dorado is the Tongue River Valley, about 
midway between Bozeman and Bismarck. In Feb- 


| ruary a large expedition was organized at Bozeman, 
| composed of over one hundred men, armed with 


needle-guns and three pieces of artillery, with 
plenty of grape and shell. Other expeditions are 


| forming, which will increase the number of miners 


Henry—died in my arms about two hours | 


I got Gull to send tor , Lut don't before | commence 


and explorers near Tongue River to two hundred. 
The original discoverer says that he sunk shafts in 
two guliches and on one bar, and from eleven buck- 
ets of dirt got $6.60 of coarse gold. The expedition 
mentioned ¢ ies provisions sufficient for each man 
six months. They go determined to make a perma- 
nent stand, and -hold the country. if possible. 
Many are preparing to transfer their business 
to the mines. 











A WIDE-AWAKE minister, who found his congregation 
going to sleep before he had fairly commenced, suddenly 
exclaimed : * Brethren, this ain’t fair. Wait till T get 
along, and then if it ain’t worth listening to, go to sleep ; 
Give @ man a chance."’ 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
DomESTIC. 
Troy sends twelve street-cars to Bombay... .Wheat 


Review of the Gold Coast Army —0ur 
sketch represents the commencement of the march past, 
when Sir Garnet Wolseley and the officers of his staff 


followed by the rank and file of the brave little army 
were just approaching the Royal carriage, at the recent 
review, at Windsor, England Ihe most interesting 
ceremony, the bestowal of honors and medals, and the 


introduction of the various officers to Her Majesty, took 
place in semi privacy in the centre of the hollow square 
formed by the troops After the review the troops ad 


by Her Majesty 
ight to a close 


journed to a luncheon provided for them 
and the day’s proceedings were thus br 


Ashantee War Invalids.—An interesting fea 
ture of the review at Windsor, by Queen Victoria, of the 
army from the Gold Coast, was the presence of a few 
nvalids, who were at once surrounded, wherever they 
made their appearance, by a group of admiring Britons 
who questioned them as to their wounds, services and 
the accidents of the campaign, and tendered their sym 
pathy, which the veterans were pleased to receive 


Church Monument, Chili.—A monument has 
been raised at Santiago, Chili, upon the site of the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception, in commemora 
tion of the numerous persons who perished on the 5th 
of December, 1863, during the burning of that chure! 
The monument was inaugurated on the 8th of December, 
1873, in the presence of a vast concourse of people, and 
imid the most inspiring religious cert All the 
dignitaries of the State, and other distinguished persons, 
were present and took part in the proccedings. 








e 


monies 


Paris Water Supply.—The enormous quantity 
of water which Paris requires for her daily consumption 
has necessitated the use of the most gigantic pipes and 
apparatus of immense size and power. Fancy a stop 
cock the size of that our picture represents in the act of 
being lowered to its place in one of the principal water 
mains These rabinet or cocks, regulate the flow of 


waler 


A Bengal Village.—We give an illustration of a 
scene in a village in Bengal, India, in one of the districts 
where the great famine is raging. Ina few months it 
will be over, and the natives will be able to take care of 
themselves without Government assistance, which, how 

er, they are now probably glad enough to get 


Banquet to Sir Garnet Wolseley.— Nearly 
three hundred guests sat down in the Egyptian Hall ot 
the Mansion House, London, to the banquet given by the 
Lord Mayor in honor of Sir Garnet Wolseley and his 
brother-officers from the Gold Coast. There were many 
distinguished persons present. When Sir Garnet en 
tered with Lady Wolseley on his arm, the band struck 
up, ‘¢ See, the Conquering Hero Comes,”’ and the recep 
tion of the gallant chief was most enthusiastic 
and toasts were the order of the evening Sir Garnet's 
speech was frequently interrupted with cheering. Our 
illustration shows the company listening to the Lord 
Mayor proposing Sir Garnet Wolseley’s health. 





Speec hes 


Dr, Livingstone’s Body.—The picture shows 
Dr. Livingstove’s coflin on board the Calcutta at 
Aden, Arabia, with Jacob Wainwright, his faithful black 
body-servant, sitting by the remains of the immortal dis 
coverer. Jacob is a Hassick boy, and received Christian 
education from Dr. Price, near Bombay, India The 
body was transferred to the Maliva, in which it arrived 
at Southampton, England, on April 15t! 





FUN. 


Tak Mississippi River has caught the inflation fever. 


CovLpn’t the Galary get Richard Grant White to try 
cremation ? 

IT was proposed to adorn the new issue of greenbacks 
with a vignette of Mr. Micawber. 

Tak Californians seem to think that Josh Billings is 
homely He does have homely spells. 

INFLATION is less to be dreaded in California than else 
where, for the very river-banks rest on a specie basis, 
called Ben. Butler. 
on the part of the pig 


Wisconsin has an educated pig 
There is a chance for a libel suit 


THE Arcadian says that New York audiences are some 
times go still at the opera that one can hear a rolling pin 
drop 

A SANDWICH ISLAND paper says: ‘“ One of our legisla 
tors was very much put out on account of the riot. He 
was put ont of a two-story window,’ 


A CARMAN is an individual who wants you to have 
your furniture ready to load at 7. a. M., and comes round 
in the afternoon to see if you have done it, 


Mk. Brown complains that his wife is an inflationist. 
She blows him up every day, and makes him circulate 
until he actually feels that he is beyond redemption 


Tuk editor of the Leavenworth Daily Argus remarks 
in the obituary of his paper: ‘* We went into the busi- 
ness determined to run it or bust. We have busted 


‘*TuE State Senator from this district,’ says a Mis- 
souri paper, ‘‘is a liar, a coward and a horse-thief, and 
he can find us in our office any time during business 
hours.”’ 

A NEGRO at Minden, La, stole a quantity of meat out 
of a smokehouse lately. He was tried by a jury of n 
vroes, and because he confessed the theft he "y as ac- 


quitted on the ground of + insanity 


Tue French students in Paris say they are afraid to 
associate with English and American youths because the 
latter are so touchy If they are ever called liars or 
fools they have a singular way of flaring up 


‘Ir the jury convicts my client,’ said a Missouri 
lawyer, rolling up his sleeves and displaying his ponder 
ous fists, *‘I shall feel compelled to meet each one and 
hammer justice into his soul through his head."" Ver 
dict not guilty. 

An Irishman having accidentally broken a pane of 
glass, was making hig way to get out of sight when the 
proprietor seized him by the collar and exclaimed : 
‘Didn't you break that window’ © To be sure [ did.’ 
replied Pat ; “and didn’t you see me ranning home for 
the money to pay for it?” 


A SWINDLEK went to Dubuque and advertised a lecture 
for Mark Twain, representing himself the great humorist 
brother. A large audience gathered and paid their fee 
whereupon the man left by the pight express, taking all 
the money, and leaving the people to consider him the 
worst case of jumping frog that the Twain family had 
produced. 





Says the St. Louis Journal: The version as to what 
Washington said to his father varies with localities. In 


the old spelling-book, he is reported as saving Papa, 


I cannot tell a lie ;"? in New York, * 
quibble ; 


It wouldn't pay to 
I did it, but (ll prove an alibi ;’ in Boston, 
‘My esteemed progenitor, do you deem it possible that, 
under any circumstances, I could reconcile my ideas of 
the ultimate infinite with a present concealment of ex- 
isting but by no means extenuating circumstances ?”’ in 
Chicago, “I'll bet you twoto one that I can do it quicker 
next time ;’’ in Cincinnati, ‘Yes, papa, I wouldu’t lie 
for a barrel of pork; in St. Louis, “I did it, but the 
trouble is over—let us bury the hatchet ;’’ and in Denver. 
‘Look alear, old man! d'ye s’pose I'd put up a job on 
your” 


oI 
| 





crop looks well in Virgin Contributions to the 
Agassiz memorial have reached $110,000 Three hun 
| dred families in West Baton Rouge, La, Lave been ren 
dered homeless by the overflow of the Mississippi. Bras- 


| hear City is overtiowed. Morgan's Texas Railroad is 
threatened with an overilow Six members of the 
| Freshman and Sophomore classes of the University of 
| Michigan were suspended for hazing The first swal- 
| lows of the season were seen around New York last 
| week. More than 17,000 persons were fed at Bennett's 
|} soup-houses in Jess than two months Miss Annie In 
graham bought twenty cents worth of liquor in fifty-two 
| Brooklyt oons on Sunday, and she demands that their 
| licenses be revoked Castor beans are growing Wild io 
Tulare County, Cal., living over from season to season, 
intil in some cases they grow into symmetrical trees 
from ten to twenty feet high Mre. Connolly, the 


aly monster, who brutally starved and beat little 
Mary Ellen in New York, was sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for one year. Snow-storms in Northern New 
York prevailed throughout April The Senate passed 
the Bill for the relief of the sufferers by the overflow in 
the Mississippi. ...The proprietor of a New York intelli- 
gence office kicked an assistant to death Klennan, the 
Hoboken Savings Bank defaulter, arrived from England 
n custody of a detective Superintendent Matsell re- 
commended a more effective harbor police system to the 
Police Commissioners .Reports from Memphis and 
other points state that the Mississippi River is falling, 
and that destitution is very prevalent Ex-Congress- 
man Bowne committed suicide on Staten Island, N. ¥ 
-The Report of the Treasurer of the Centennial 
Board of Finance shows a balance of about $265,000, 
In the trial of ex-Treasurer Sprague the prosecution 
aimed to show that purchases of various stocks corre 
sponded in amounts to the treasury defaults A judg 
| ment creditor of the South Side Long Island Railroad 
usked for the appointinent of a second receiver 
| Sealed proposals for eleven ferry franchises are to be 
opened in New York 








FOREIGN. 
France, where 


| Joan oF Arc’s chapel at Domremy, 

|=" raw the visions of the saints which first inspired 

1} patriotic ardor, is being restored, and will be an ob 

| ject of many devout pilgrimages this coming Summer. 
A congress of Austrian writers has been called to 


meet at Vienna to mediate on literary questions between 
|! France and the German Empire A census of the 
umy of Spain shows that forty per cent. of the men 
| annot read or write, but they can brag as well as any 
soldiers in the world The hotels and pensions of 
Florence are already filled with guests... .Temperance 
meetings have lately been held on the royal naval ves- 
sels at Devonport, England, with the consent and the 
encouragement of their officers The first shop for the 
sale of horse-meat was opened in Paris in 1866. In the 
following year 2,152 of these animals, including some 
donkeys and mules, were consumed; in 1869 the num- 
ber was 2,758; in 1872, 5,782; and in 1873, 8,977, of 
which 1,092 were asses, and 51 mules. In the pro- 
inces the increase was equally considerable... .The 
London Builder says: ‘*We have built in England and 
Wales £1.000.000.000 worth of dwellings since 1801 Fy 
and within the ten years only, between 1861 and 1871, 
we have built dwelling-houses to the value of more than 
£220,000,000 sterling All the French ministries are 
once more installed in Paris, and Versailles can no longer 
claim to be the seat of Government....The Geneva 
cross, Which became so familiar an emblem during the 
Franco-Prussian war, is again in the field, this time in 
Spain The Foreign Minister of Austro-Hungary is 
making preparations for an international congress on 
sanitary matters and quarantine, to which representa- 
tives of all nations will be invited .There are 746 
co-operative organizations now in operation in the 
United Kingdom, numbering 300,587 members... ..The 
Persian Shah is going to Mecca on a religious pilgrimage, 
.A railway is proposed from Naples to the crater of 
Vesuvius. Time, hour and a quarter; cost, 4,000,000 
francs....An action to recover $500,000 salvage has 
been begun against the steamship l’Amérique... .Great 
dissatisfaction prevails in Jamaica on account of the 
high salaries paid to Government officials....A patent 
steam bakery has been started at St, Petersburg by an 
American .The only hotel in London kept on the 
American plan pays an annual dividend of 1744 per 
cent....The authorities of Santo Domingo have re- 
moved the flag of the Samana Bay Company and 
resumed possession of the bay and surrounding country. 
The latest gossip from France is that M. Thiers’s 
| inansion, burned and plundered during the Communist 
reign of murder and arson in Paris, in the Spring of 
| 1871, has been rebuilt in a magnificent manner out of 
an appropriation from the national treasury... There 
has been a great flood at Bagdad in consequence of the 
overflow ef the Tigris....Secretary Fish has proposed 
to President Lerdo the good offices of the United States 
to establish friendly relations between Mexico and 
France....A conference of ship owners, in session at 
Liverpool, is likely to result in a reduction of freight 
and passenger rates to New York....Mr. John Holker, 
the new Solicitor-General, has been re-elected to Par- 
liament....An investigation in the case of l’ Amérique 
has been ordered by the French Government A 
famine prevails in Anatolia. 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS, 
Dan Rick has a circus South. 
JrrrERSON is playing Rip Van Winkle in Cincinnatl. 
‘ J res and NkILSON are playing together in New 
ork. 
Tux Kellogg English Opera Troupe are singing again ip 
Philadelphia, 





Tuk Chicago Liederkranz performed ‘‘ Masaniello"’ at 
McVicker’s Theatre last week. 


A. T. STEWART proposes to convert Niblo’s Garden 
into a genuine German theatre. 


Mr. Boxawirz’s new opera, “ The Bride of Messina,” 
| has just been sung in Philadelphia, 


Nitsson sailed for Europe on the 6th. Jennie Van 
Zandt and Miss Anna Dickinson sails on the 9th. 


Mr. Maurick Grav has leased the New York Lyceum 
| Theatre, and will take possession of it on the first of 
August 
Savini is playing at the Boston Theatre. His reap- 
| pearance in New York, in June, will be made at Booth's 
} Theatre. 
HANDEL'S ‘‘ Messiah’ and Haydn's “ Creation’ were 
| performed in St. Louis recently, by the Oratorio Society of 
that city 
BOUCICAULT proposes to bring out «Led Astray ” in 
London, this Summer, with Mr C. R. Thorne and Mr. 
Stuart Robson in the cast 


Mr. SoTHeRN arrived in New York and wil! take a 


vacation. In a few months he is to return to London, 
| but he expects to make America his home, 


Mrs, Fannin Frazer Foster's recent annual musical 
soiree, in Mechanic’s Hall, Boston, was a complete suc- 
cess, Her pupils showed surprising proficiency, and 
the entire performance ‘was warmly received. During 
the evening Mrs. Foster was presented with a gold 
Chain, miviature album and peudants, by her pupila 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET.—A SCENE IN FRONT OF 
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THE LAST SONG OF APOLLO, 
BY 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

(** All at once there approached, panting, a pale Jew, 
with blood drops on his brow, a thorn-crown on his head, 
and a huge cross on his shoulders; and he cast the cross 
on the banquet-table of the gods, so that the golden cups 
trembled, and the gods grew dumb and pale, and even 
paler, till they @nally dissolved away into mist.’’—HEINe’s 
deisebilder. | 

LYRE! O Lyre! 
( Strung with celestial fire! 
Thou iiving soul of sound that answereth 
These fingers that have troubled thee so long, 
With passion, and with beauty, and with breath 
Of melancholy soi 
Answer, answer, answer me, 
With thy mournful melody! 
For the earth is old, and strange 
Mysteries are working change, 
And the Dead who slumber’d deep 
Startic sobbing in their sleep, 
And the ancient gods divine 
Wan and weary o'er their wine, 
Fade in their ghastly banquet-halls, with large eyes fixed 
on mine! 





Ah me! ah me! 
The earth and air and sea \ 
Are shaken: and the great pale gods sit still, | 
The reseate mists around them roll away : | 
Lo! Hebe falters in the act to fill, 
And groweth wan and gray; 
On the banquet-table spread, 
Fruits and flowers grow black and dead, 
Nectar cold in every cup 
Gleams to blood and withers up; 
Aphrodite breathes a charm, 
Gripping Pallas’ bronaid arm; | 
Zeus the father clinches teeth, 
While his cloud-throne shakes beneath; 
The passion-flower in Heré’s hair melts in a snowy 
wreath ! 





Ah, woe! ah, woe! 
One climbeth from below 
A mortal shape with pallid smile doth rise 
Bearing a heavy Cross and crown’d with thorn 
His brow is moist with blood, his strange sweet eyes 
{ook piteous and forlorn: 
Hark! oh, hark! his cold footfall 
Breaks upon the banquet-hall! 
God and goddess start to hear, 
Earth, air, ocean, moan in fear; 
Shadows of the Cross and Him 
Make the banquet-table dim, 
Silent sit the gods divine, 
Oid and haggard over wine, 
And slowly to my song they fade, with large eyes fixed | 
on mine! 


0 Lyre! O Lyre! 
Thy strings of golden fire 
Fade to their fading, and the hand js chill 
That touches thee; the once glad brow grows gray— 
1 faint, I wither, while that conclave still 
Dies wearily away! 
Ah, the prophecy of old 
Sung by Pan to scoffers cold!— 
God and goddess droop and die, 
Chilly cold against the sky, 
There is change and all is done, 
Strange look Moon and Stars and Sun! 
God and goddess fade, and see! 
All their large eyes look at me! 
While woe! ah, woe! in dying song, I fade, I fade, with 
thee 


THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF **MARJORIE’S TRIALS,’’ 


‘*Ivy’s PROBATION,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII.— (CONTINUED. ) 


60 ¥ WILL tell you what I mean,’’ said Strath- 
gyle, in that exquisitely modulated voice 
of his which was like the breathings of 
an ‘olian harp. ‘‘Long ago, when you 

were a little fairy of a girl, it was settled that 

you were to be my wife—my sweet little wife.’’ 
he repeated, dwelling upon the words with that 
moduiation which made them so infinitely tender. 

“It was settled for us, first of all, by the powers 

that were, for all sorts of inscrutable and powerful | 

family reasons. But we settled it afterwards for 
ourselves—which was much more satisfactory— 
and indorsed the wise provisions of our elders. 

You know how we grew up, with the dignity of 

that early decision upon us—I know it was the 

pride and delight of my youth—and how it in- 
fluenced everything about us. And then, when it 
seemed to me quite time to ratify the engagement 
of our youth, and make us real husband and wife, 

Cousin Elaine, with an excess of caution in which I | 

could not sympathize, although I was compelled to 

acquiesce, carried you off, and forbade me to fol- 
iow, and hid you here in this out-of-the-way corner, 

throwing me an oceasional sop in the way of a 

letter to keep me quiet in the meantime. I believe 

it was done for the luxury of having you all to her- 
self for eighteen months; she said it was to give 
our mature judgment time and opportunity to 
decide, unbiased, between each other and the rest 
or the world. Lilias,”’ he continued, bending for- 
ward, and speaking with an energy as unusual as it 
was jmpressive in him, ‘‘I need not tell you that, 
if all the stars in the firmament were worlds, as 
some people say, and all those worlds were before 
me through which to choose, my choice could 
never be other than it was when you made me 

80 happy years ago.” 

He stopped for a minute, and then he went on 
with a little Jaugh. 

‘* It hasn’t been quite fair for you, my poor child, 
thongh. Cousin Elaine should have thrown the lists 
open to you, too, to be strictly just, down here, in 
this remote region." 

He had the fan spread out again, and he was 
jooking at it, and not at Lilias, as he spoke; prob- 
wbly therefore he did not see the burning color 
which mounted to her very forehead, and throbbed 
at her temples, as she sat silent before him. 

“T have been very paticnt—supernaturally pa- 
tient--Lilias,”’ said Strathgyle, in a lighter tone, 
c,d now I have come for my reward. I have 
come to claim my rights.” 

She w.48 thankful for the little spasm of anger 
whieh gave her voice to speak. 

“1 go not think, she said, ‘‘ that it is generous 
for a man to come With his rights in his hand at such 
atime. Itismot gexerous, and itisnot fair. No’— 
waving him back, jor Btrathgyle had risen and taken 
a step towards her. “ No, | was a child then, I am 
a woman now. It feels like—like presuming,” she 
atopped for breath—*‘ to count all that—as if—as 
if—it were a}l that mattered. 

She felt dreadfully like crying, but she would not 
give way—she did not know what advantage such 
weakness might give him. Neither did she know- - 
she was so inexperienced—that tears are a woman's 
most triumphant weapon, before which the strongest | 
eqan is subdacd instantly. 














Lord Strathgyle thought he understood, although 
she had not been very lucid. 

‘Is it all to begin over again then?’ asked he, 
softly. “Am I to count nothing to the goc d, Lilias, 
but to fall back into the ranks, and fight ny way up 
like—like any other man ?”’ 

‘** That old story,’ said she, ‘‘ does not constitute 
a right.” 

‘Does she want me to abdicate my claim 
questioned Strathgyle to himself. ** Doesshe choose 
to come in as a royal conqueror, and not as already 
conquered and won? Are we really to start fresh 
at this point?’ And then, for the second tine, he 
thought, ‘* How queer these women are!” 

Afterwards he said aloud, with all the humility he 
understood her to require of him: 

‘* Lilias, I can have no rights unless you give them 
to me. I put back all my claims into your own 
gracious hands. You shall do what you like with 
them and with me.”’ 

Was his submission complete enough, and was 
she going to reward him, like a generous, gracious 
victor? 

For a moment Strathgyle believed so, and thrilled 
with hope. After all, he thought, there was some- 
thing stirring and piquant in all this; it was better 
than walking over the course in the calm security 
of certainty. A man, if he is worth anything, likes 


| difficulties, and Strathgyle particularly liked them ; 


the rousing of all those dormant, lethargic powers 
of his to action was a sensation he particularly en- 
joyed. He ought not to have been disappointed, 


| then, when Lilias, with recovered courage, rose 


from her chair and bade him good-night. 

‘Ts it understood then,”’ said she, ‘* that the—the 
past is canceled ?”’ 

‘*Canceled?” he repeated, considering the word. 
‘*T would rather say ‘ waived.’ ”’ 

‘‘Thank you,” she answered, holding out her 
hand—cautiously though, as he perceived. ‘* Good- 
night, cousin.” 

‘Stay a moment, Lilias,’’ cried he, vexed at the 


posed of the past—what of the future ?” 

‘“*T don’t know,’’ she answered, breaking down 
into petulance. ‘I am tired—let me go.” 

He held the door open for her, gravely, as she 
swept through, with a little heightened color, but 
without looking at him; and then he sat down be- 
fore the dying embers of the neglected fire to review 


| his position. 


Had he been a fool? Had he blundered in his 
approach—which had seemed so easy and simple to 
him—so as to imperil his chance? Had he really 


| been ungenerous in presenting his established claims 


first, instead of coming as a suppliant, humbly to 
entreat fresh favors? He smiled a little to himself 
at the woman's weakness he had only just discerned. 

*** A woman, therefore to be wooed,’ ”’ said he 
‘*she must be wooed afresh, it seems, in her quality 
of woman. By Jove, it shall be so!”’ 

And, when he came to think of it, the idea was by 
no means displeasing to him; in fact, he liked it 
very much. 4 that pretty country-house, with the 
soft beauty of those autumnal days about them, 
could any occupation be pleasanter than that charm- 
ing little play of wooing and winning Lilias? 

He looked upon it as a sort of pretense, in spite 
of what she had said about the past counting for 
nothing ; he could not divest his mind of the feeling 
it had been so long used to, that it was all settled, 
and that this was only a pretty little farce. It was 
very pleasant, though—so pleasant that when he 
thought about it he felt that Lilias had been quite 
right. This sort of thing was her due; why should 
she—or he, either, for the matter of that—be de- 


| frauded of that pleasant little bit of romance and 


sentiment of life because of the compact which had 
been made for them so long ago? 

Lord Strathgyle retired to his room in very good 
humor. Mrs. D’Este heard him whistling softly as 
he passed her door, and drew her own conclusions 
from the circumstance. He never doubted his 
ability to win in the pleasant little game before him, 
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| David, whom it was a relief to contradict and to 
| hate generally just then. 


David, notwithstanding his soldierly aspirations, | 


was peaceable by nature and habit, but he too felt 
unaccountably irritable, and the two men were 
growling at each other like a couple of belligerent 
dogs, when Mrs. D'Este came to the rescue and 
carried them both in to luncheon. 

David, who knew nothing of the undercurrent of 
“rights,” which, notwithstanding, Lilias’s attempted 


repudiation, exercised a powerful influence in the | 


family party, was aghast at the position Strathgyle 
involuntarily assumed. 

‘Vyvyan should be here. Vyvyan ought not to 
have gone away,” he said to himself, anxiously, as 
he took his way homewards later on. And,in Vyv- 
yan’s interests, he took up a sort of amateur detec- 
tive position at Little Caergwyn, which was mis- 
understood by Mrs. )’Este and not at all understood 


by Lihas. She thought that David had come back | 


to his old relations—-those relations which had for 
her the first bloom of happy Caergwyn, before, as 
she was conscious, an uneasy serpent had crept 
into that pleasant paradise; and she would have 
gladly solaced herself with David's devoted friend- 
ship and escaped to it from the haunting, intolerable 
weight of Lord Strathgyle’s ‘‘ claims.”’ 

But, with Strathgyle glowering over at her from 
his armchair, Liliasno more dared to give David her 
skeins of silk to hold, or bestow upon him any of the 
little dainty favors he had been so used to receive, 
than she would have dared to give her Skye terrier 
a bone in sight of the yard mastiff unchained and at 
liberty before her. 

If his wooing had sped, Lord Strathgyle would 
have laughed still, as he had begun by doing, at *‘ the 
boy’ David's pretensions, but his wooing did not 
speed, and, for lack of better, he could only blame 


| David and revenge his discomfiture upon him, 


| last word, so new to Lilias’s lips; ‘‘ you have dis- 


whilst David held unflinchingly to his post of self- 
imposed duty, his heart all torn and wounded by the 


change in Lilias, but faithful still through all its suf- | 
| gyle had taken the helm, and all must come right. 


ferings to her and Vyvyan. 

Altogether it was a wretched time, and Mrs 
D'Este began to look worried and careworn, and to 
think it had lasted long enough. Strathgyle thought 
so, too, and determined to make another plunge. 


This time fortune favored him and gave him his | 


opportunity. At the end of a sauntering, dis- 
contented walk, he came upon Lilias driving her 


with a good deal of electricity, which kept her 
nerves in a sensitive condition. So she could not 
help looking anxiously at Strathgyle as she handed 
him a cup of tea. 

He set it down without tasting it, and dropped 
into a low chair opposite to her. 

‘Cousin Elaine,’’ said he, ‘* why did you send for 
me ’”’ 

She flushed pink, and her eyes drooped for an in 
stant before his. 

‘1 thought it was time,’’ she answered. 

“So did I,” said he. ‘*Was there anything 
else ?”’ 

He said it with a sort of incredulous scorn, tor 
the pygmy image of David came into his mind as he 
spoke. 

“Yes,” she answered; ‘I thought, Strathgyle, 
that perhaps you were not being fairly treated, and 
that you should be here. I began to doubt a little 
the wisdom of the course I had once thought the 
best for you both, Lilias and you, and I wished to 
do you justice, and to transfer matters from my own 
hands into yours.” 

‘*Had you any particular reason for coming to 
this decision—for which I ought to thank you?” in 
quired he. 

He was very fond of his cousin Elaine; but it 
crossed his mind at that moment that perhaps she 
was only resigning the helin into his hands when her 
own bad steering had imperiled the vessel; he was 
not sure, either, that the justice she talked of was 
not rather tardy. 

‘“No,”’ she answered to his question, but with 
a momentary hesitation which did not escape 
him. 

After all, there had been no tangible reason, 
nothing which she could stamp with the seal of 
seriousness by putting into words to him—a little 
absent dreaminess and depression, a girl’s pensive 
fancy, nothing more. So what was there to say? 
The little doubt and dread vanished into thin air 
like a mist spectre as she approached it. Strath 


Mrs. D'Este gave a little sigh of relief as she re- 


| peated her ‘* No.’ 


| 


mother’s ponies, with old Hunter on the back seat, | 


returning from a visit to Gwen Willyams. 
Strathgyle held up his hand with a gesture of 

command which Lilias instinctively obeyed, and took 

the vacant place at her side, ail before Lilias had 


| recovered from her first panic of surprise. 


‘*Now,” said he, turning the pon.es’ heads and 
letting them drop into a walk, ** you and I can dis- 
cuss a question which is very interesting to me, at 
least, without risk of interruption from the trouble- 
some youth who has contrived "’.-Strathgyle stifled 


| 
| 


an uncomplimentary expletive here——‘‘ to thrust | 
himself between us so persistently for the last ten | } 
| knew Strathgyle well enough to see that he was 


days. 


** David is my friend,’’ Lilias faintly defended, | 


thankful to fence for a minute with the great crisis 
she felt was coming. 

** And I?” cried Strathgyle, letting the reins drop 
on his knee, and turning so as to look into her face. 
* And I? What am 1 to be, Lilias?” 

He could scarcely have expected her to answer 


| such a question literally; he did not, for he went- 


and the more he thought of the prize to be won the | 


more precious it grew in his eyes. 


* She's the sweetest and loveliest and dearest girl 


in the world!’’ he exclaimed, with enthusiasm, as 
he looked out of the window at the moon, and did 
one or two of the other foolish things natural to his 
condition. ‘ Iam very glad it was all settled long 
ago. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


on, 

*“T am going back to London to-morrow,”’ said 
he, “and | want to carry with me a certain assur- 
ance of my position. You know, Lilias ’’ — his 


| 


voice took that wonderful sweetness which Lilias | 


felt without knowing what moved her—** you know 
the hopes, the dear hopes, which | have cherished 
so long—are they still to be nothing but hopes? Is 
it not time to give me the blessed realization ?”’ 
She sat silent, in a whirl of conflicting emotions— 
attracted by habit, by strong traditions of duty, by 
a sort of iron, invincible necessity—repulsed by 
she knew not what of undefined resistance, torn in 
pieces between two mighty conflicting powers, the 
one forcing her to yield to the claim—which in her 
inmost heart she acknowledged—of the man who 
held the promise of her youth, and who represented 
the moral force of her family, the other compelling 
her with irresistible appeal to resist that claim and 


set herself free. 


“T am waiting, dearest—speak to me,’ whis- 


| pered Strathgyle. 


ORD STRATHGYLE’S wooing did not progress | 


4 80 well as he had taught himself te believe it 
must. Lilias would neither walk with him, nor ride 
with him, nor sit with him alone, and the pretty 
nothings which were always on his lips could 
scarcely be uttered in the presence of a third per- 
son, although that third person was only Mrs. D'Este. 
And then David had begun to neglect his hitherto 
engrossing studies, and to hover about Little Caer- 
gwyn in a way which was perfectly natural to those 
who had been accustomed to his familiar presence 
there, but, pygmy as he counted him, was exaspe- 
rating to Lord Strathgyle, whose temper for other 
reasons was beginning to give way. 

‘** That fellow’s coolness is insufferable ! I wonder 

ou tolerate him about the house!’ he exclaimed to 
Mrs. D'Este, one day, when David had followed 
Lilias out into the garden to superintend the trans- 
planting of some rose-trees. 

** David knows the place and its capabilities,” 
Lilias had said, rejecting Lord Strathgyle’s proffered 
aid; ‘‘and he gave me most of the trees. He 
knows what the fine names mean, and where the 


The words with which she broke silence were 
very inadequate to the struggle of which they were 
born. 

‘‘ There is no hurry,”’ said she, almost peevishly ; 
‘why should anything be settled yet?’ 

‘*No hurry?” he remonstrated, liotly. ‘ Lilias, 
I have waited for you as long as Jacob waited 
for Rachel—and that I believe,’’ he broke off with 





a little laugh, ‘‘is supposed to be the type and | 


limit of all lovers’ patience. You surely will not 
consign me to another seven years’ probation ?”’ 

She could not help being moved and touched by 
the constancy that, if it complained, would still 
have endured another span of patience. But then 
that great wave of undefined repulsion surged up 
again and overmastered the relenting softness. 

**T cannot settle anything now,” she cried, sud- 
denly, with a sort of despair; and then she stopped 
and went back to her old half-indiflerent piea. “I 
don’t see why it need be settled now —why there 
should be any—any change.”’ 

Was she coy or wayward? Or was there some- 


| thing else. more serious than either of these, in the 


plants will do best.’’ And so Strathgyle had been | 


left behind upon the hearth-rug to talk to Mrs. 
D’Este. 

‘* What! David?” she answered to his question, 
** We are very fond of David.” 

‘*So it seems,’’ grumbled her cousin. 

** He saved Lilias’s life,’’ said Mrs. D'Este, “‘ and 
broke his own arm in doing it; her horse ran away 
with her, you know.” : 

‘*My dear cousin,” returned Strathgyle, smiling, 
*‘ you ladies have such an amiable way of exagge- 
rating any l.:tle service rendered you. A runaway 
horse is not a wild beast; he generally stops when 
he is tired, and only needs a tight rein. I have no 


| doubt that Lilias would have been quite safe if Mr. 


—what’s his name ?—Caergwyn had had the sense 
not to interfere. He seems to have a talent for in- 
terfering.”’ 

From where he was standing Strathgyle could see 
Lilias talking energetically and appealing to David 
on the rose question. Strathgyle could stand it no 
longer; he opened the window and walked out on 
to the lawn —bareheaded as he was—and proceeded 
to display his superior sense in the matter of inter- 
ference. 

‘** That is a wrong aspect,” said he. “ Lilias, your 
roses will never flourish there—it is absurd.” 

‘On the contrary,’’ asserted David, who was 
prepared to do battle on this or any other question 
with Strathgyle, ‘ nothing can be better. You see,”’ 
addressing himself to Lilias, ‘* the house faces south 
—you have shelter here on the east, and again on 
sa north. The most delicate of your roses will do 
1ere.”’ 

* It ia all wrong,” Strathgyle persisted, knowing 


} nothing whatever of the subject, and giuring ut 





ery which seemed to have broken from her involun- 
tarily? He was pondering the matter with moody, 
contracted brows, when the ponies, finding them- 
selves left to their own judgment, and that judg- 
nmient being decidedly opposed to a course which 
led them away from their own stable, stood still in 
the road. The driver gathered up the reins with a 
jerk. 

‘It shall be as you say, then,” said he, gravely; 
and, without looking at Lilias, he added, ‘** There 
shall be no change until—until you are quite ready 
for it.”’ 

Then he turned the ponies’ heads again, and, 
without another word, drove them back through 
the narrow winding lanes at their utmost speed, 
Lilias sitting by his side, feeling lke a culprit, 
deiected and ashamed. 

Old Hunter, as he received the ponies “all in 
lather,”’ formed his own opinion upon the state of 
affairs, and shook his head with profound meaning 
over the ill-treated animals. 

‘*They always has it out on the poor beasts,” 
said he, sententiously. ‘I've known a young gen- 
tleman crossed in love ride a horse to death, | have. 
And it’s hard on the poor dumb creatures, that is. 
So careful as the missis 1s of these two—they’re not 
used to the treatment. [ wonder Miss | ilias could 
sit by and see it. But there, when that sort o’ 
thing's up, everything else may go!” 

Mrs. D’Este looked up witha little sensation of 
alarm as Strathgyle lounged into her boudoir in his 
heavy, indolent way, but with a cloud on his brow 
which betokened storm, either past or to come. 

The poor lady had grown nervous of late; she was 
always dreading something—she hardly knew what. 
Things were not in comfortable or happy train, and 
the social atmosphere of Caergwyn was charged 





‘What does Lilias say?” she asked presently. 

He did not answer for @ minute, and then he 
said: 

‘| beg your pardon; I was trying to arrange it all 

properly. She says that there is no hurry; that 
nothing need be settled yet; that the ‘ old story’ 
I believe those are the words—has no particular 
interest for her, and that it is ungenerous of the 
man she has promised to marry to prefer any 
‘claims.’ I think that is all she says; she has not 
been very communicative.”’ 

“Strathgyle,’’ cried Mrs. D'Este, aghast, “ you 
must have misunderstood.” 

7 hardly think so,’ he replied, standing up, 
with his back to the fireplace, and thrusting his 
hands deep down into his pockets; ‘t I have been 
three weeks trying to understand, at all events.’ 

Mrs. D'Este looked, as she felt, dismayed. She 


seriously disturbed ; she had seen, too, the ponies 
led away to the stable, and Lilias did not appear. 
Something unusual must have happened. 

She had a great respect and awe for the solemn 
obligations and institutions of her family, and that 
Lilias should repudiate that old covenant struck her 
with a sense of shame and dishonor. It istrue that 
she had been in no hurry to part with her only 
child ; but this marriage had always had her entire 
approval. She loved Strathgyle, and had always 
looked upon him as ason. It had been settled so 
long ago; and, if she had made restrictions in the 
present, from a sentiment which she herself had 
been half inclined to call ultra-caution, she had 
always counted it as a restful haven for the future. 
What could Lilias mean? 

‘You must have misunderstood each other,’’ she 
said, fluttering to her feet like an agitated dove. 
“Where is Lilias? I will speak to her. There 
must be some mistake.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
| ILIAS was lying face downwards, on the conch 

4 in her room—just where she had thrown her- 
self when she came in from her drive. 

She struggled up quickly at her mother’s en- 
trance, with a look of distrustful defiance that went 
to Mrs. D’Este’s heart. There were tear-stains on 
her cheeks, and a burning spot which still could not 
disguise a certain haggardness of anxiety, and Mrs. 
D'Este felt that things were looking very serious 
indeed. 

‘* Lilias,’’ said she, tenderly enough, ‘‘ what have 
you been saying to Strathgyle ?”’ 

‘Has Strathgyle appealed to you, mamma?” re- 
plied Lilias, with a little flash in her eyes. 

‘*No; he has no need. But J have been waiting 
to hear that you and he had settled everything —he 
has waited a long time, you know—and now he says 
that you—I scarcely understand what, Lilas—but 
that you are sending him away miserable and dis 
satisfied. You know he goes to-morrow. What does 
it mean, dear?” 

‘*Mamma, do you wish to give me up? Do you 
wish me to leave you? We have beef so happy 
together.”’ 

**My darling, no; but it is not losing you to give 
you to Strathgyle ’’—in her heart the mother{knew 
better, but she was trying to believe it—‘ and we 
must not forget that Strathgyle has rights.” 

‘*Mamma, it is just Strathgyle’s rights that make 
me feel like hating him !”’ 

* Lilias !”” 

Yes,’ repeated Lilias, calmer after this little 
outburst. ‘* Why should I not be free like any other 
girl?) Why should Strathgyle’s rights grow up with 
me, and hem me in, and bind me hand and foot?’ 

‘*] thought it had been such a pleasant bondage 
hitherto, Lilias.”’ 

‘Yes, hitherto,’ returned the young girl, and 
then stopped. What had made her all at once feel 
those easy bonds to be iron shackles? She caught 
her breath and went on hurriedly : ‘*‘ When I was a 
child it was different—now that | am a woman I feel 
that it has been unfair.” 

‘* Unfair, Lilias—when your father and all your 
family judged it such a wise and happy arrange- 
ment, and Strathgyle is so good and devoted !"’ 
Mrs. D’ieste exclaimed, in consternation. 

“Yes, 1 know; it gave me everything but my free 
dom—and just now I feel that that is worth all the 
rest.”’ 

‘*Lilias, do you know what you are saying? 
Do you really wish to be free ?”’ 

* Yes, 1 do, just to feel what it is like,’’ answered 
Lilias, drawing a deep breath. *‘* You don’t know 
how | envied Gwen Willyams to-day—how I envy 
every coltage-girl I see who is her own mistress and 
is shackled by nobody’s ‘rights.’ I feel like the 
princess in the fairy tale, with an iron band rownd 
her heart, and I-cannot breathe !”’ she ended, with a 
little sob. 

Mrs. D'Este sat still in dismay. There was a re- 
bellion of which she had never dreamed: her 
daughter’s future had seemed to her as fixed 
and setiled as the stars in their courses. 

The worst of it was that there was somewhere in 
the mother’s heart a faint response to Lilias’s protest 
subversive as it was of all the established laws of 
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family right and influence by which Mrs. D'Este had 
hitherto been so content to be governed. It might 
be that her daughter’s womanly heart demanded 
for itself, and demanded justly, the freedom and 
dignity of a choice of its own, instead of a blind 
ssion to the ordinances and deductions of 

ers, even although those others might be the 
ids of the family. It was a startling idea, strik- 


it the root of the aristocratic lady’s inbred pre- | 


es and principles and the inherited exclusive- 
ness of her caste, savoring disagreeably of a new 


| rampant creed whichshe had been accustomed | 


ociate with vulgar, uneducated, and insubordi 


ite minds, but it had its influence upon her never- 


css, as she was uneasily conscious, 
hen what am | to tell Strathgyle ?”’ asked she, 
esently, coming out of the uncomfortable chaos 


her thoughts and taking refuge in this practical 
| 


quiry. 
‘| don’t Know,” answered Lilias, coming down 
om her stilts, in a tone of puzzled despair. 
\{ter all, she was not quite sure what she wanted. 
she liked Strathgyle, but she hated his ‘* claims ”’ 


ie rebelled with all her soul at the thought of | 


them; but then she was not altogether prepared to 

st them off and repudiate them entirely, and to 
tuke all the consequences. 

or there were a good many consequences. 
There was the dowager—a formidable item—and 
there was a powerful family clique, and the over- 
turning of what all her world regarded as almost a 
sacred obligation and duty. There was also her 
treedom—what was she to do with it? And there 
was Strathgyle ** poor Strathgyle 

She said the last two words aloud, softly, and in- 
voluntarily. Mrs. D’Este heard, and began to think 
that matters were not so desperate as they had 
seemed at first. It might all be only the wayward, 
willful fluttering of the bird whose safety as well as 
happiness were, after all, in its cage—the impatient 
iretting of the high spirit against the first curb of the 
master’s hand. It would come all right in time, and 
her panic had been a mistake. So Mrs. D'Este told 
herself in that one softening moment, and her spirits 
rose, 

‘Poor Strathgyle!” she repeated. ‘‘ We will let 
him go now, and when he comes back again wi 

\h, it was that inevitable coming back which 
tightened Lilias’s iron band again. If he would 
nly go, she might breathe freely, she might think 
ot him as in the old days, without this tumult of fear 
and doubt and repulsion. If there only might be 
10 question of his coming back, and of that terible 
decision which was like the end of all things! 


* * * * * * 


“T think,’ said Mrs. D'Este, when she went back 
to Strathgyle, ‘* that she is hardly prepared yet for 
<o great a change in her life as marriage. We have 
been, as she says, so happy together, that she is 
startled and thrown off her balance by the near 
prospect of separation,” 

‘T should have thought,” rejoined Strathgyle, 
gloomily, ** that Lilias and I, having that prospect 
before us all our lives, would scarcely be startled 
at it now.”’ 

He did not understand matters in the least; he 
was finding his difficulties rather more vexatious 
than bracing, and the further Lilias recoiled from 
him the more he felt that he could not do with- 
out her. 

‘‘When you come again,” said Lilias’s mother, 
soothingly, ‘‘ she will be in a different mood.” 

But Strathgyle was not so easily soothed. He 
was going away next morning, and yet Lilias did 





not make her appearance all the evening. She had_| 


a headache, she sent word, and was tired. 

She came down to breakfast pale and heavy- 
eyed, and with a subdued air which made Strath- 
gyle feel as if somehow he had been a brute. And 
she kept so close to her mother’s side that he could 
not, without being a brute again, force upon her 
iny recognition of himself or his unsatisfied claims. 

So he went away, and the iron band relaxed its 
pressure, and Lilias breathed again, and tried to 
resume her old occupations and amusements, and 
to believe that all was safe and secure, and that the 
earth had not suddenly opened before her feet, and 
shown her a terrible abyss lying there in wait, like 
a grim ogre, to swallow her up. But the old inter- 
est did not come back to the old routine ; the mind 
had been too much jarred by the shock of that 
revelation to resume its even, happy tenor. 

David, his guard relaxed, had gone at last from 
Caergwyn, and Lilias fancied that he had carried 
away with him the last breath of the lingering 
Indian Summer, the last pale blossoms of the tading 
year’s beauty and brightness. For, after that, 
Winter, with its storms and whirlwinds, swooped 
down upon the valley, and claimed it for its own. 

Lilias, looking out upon its wild work of destruc- 
tion, felt as if Summer could never bloom again 


over this waste wilderness, and forgot all about | 


“the sweet uses of adversity,’ and a great many 
other obvious moral reflections, in the forlorn de- 
pression of the time. 

Even Sir Owen’s daily visits were perforce inter- 
mitted for a time, and only Doctor Milson trudged 
occasionally through the wind and rain, to sit jor 
an hour with the prisoners of Little Caergwyn. 
By-and-by another prisoner was added to the 
number. 

(iwen Willyams, venturing over, in a lull of the 


elements, to see the friend she had taken to her | 


warm little heart, was caught and held captive, 
not altogether unwillingly, by a pitiless snow-storm, 
Which cut her off from her own home for some 
days, 

Then Harry Owen came. Lady Durnford sent 
him, he said; and he came so olten, and always 
with such an increase of brightness to little Gwen's 
eyes, and such a heightening of the bloom on her 
soft brown cheek, that Lilias guessed the secret of 
Gwen's innocent heart, and pleased herself a good 
deal with the discovery; only, after Gwen went 
away—Lady Durntord came for her over the snow 
in a sleigh with tinkling bells and scarlet-tasseled 
harness, and Harry Owen as charioteer—Mr. Owen 
came still to Little Caergwyn, bringing books to ex- 
change, skeins af silk and patterns of wool to 
match, little messages, and notes, and all sorts of 
trifles, between the two friends. And Lilias smiled 
to see how he breasted mountains of snow, and 
more than once—so desperate was the Winter 
weather—nearly risked his life for the lightest of 
these his lady’s behests. And she talked to lim, 
with finely vailed tact, as she conceived, always of 
Gwen—her sweetness and goodness, her beauty 
and her honest, true heart, and her soft, tender 
little ways—conceiving that she was thus gratifying 
the devoted lover, and at the same time partici- 
pating herself in the romance which had such a 
charm for her. 

But one day, when they had talked of Gwen, and 
Owen had begged for her ‘* just one *’ of the sweet- 
scented Winter violets which Lilias had found un- 
der the snow beneath her window, one of the most 
startling and bitter experiences of Lilias’s life came 
to. her.. Young Owen had suddenly pressed to his 
lips the slender white hand which held the flowers, 
and had explained himself in the unmistakable 
words : 


‘* Miss D’Este, give me another—for myself. Don’t | 


you know it is worth a hundred times more to me 


than it is toagirl like Gwen? Don’t you know how | 


love you, and how 

But Lilias shook him off as if he had been a viper 
and had stung her. 

‘Mr. Owen,”’ she eried, in a passion of indigna- 
tion, ‘what do you mean? How do you dare to 
speak s0 , 

* Dare 7’ he repeated, staring stupidly at her in 
his astonishment. 

‘Yes, she eried, in an agony of insulted friend- 
‘*how do you dare to spe ak to me so?” 

By George,’ he exclaimed, angry in his turn, 
“T don’t know why | shouldn't! The Owens of 
Pentmawr need not be ashamed to speak to any 
one. And you'll excuse me, Miss D'Este, but it 
is rather late in the day to be astonished and 
indignant, now when you have allowed me to come 


‘ 
i 


ship 


here, and 

* | never knew ‘she began, then she stopped 
for womanly shame and honor, and poor little Gwen 

she had so nearly betrayed her in the first sur- 
prise and indignation ! 

‘* It has been a mistake, Mr. Owen,”’ she said, 
recovering herself. ‘1 had no idea of the honor 
you were intending to do me. I am sorry I did not 
understand sooner, that I might have prevented 
this.” 

She spoke coldly and with ill-concealed impatience 

the feeling of wrong and treachery was still in 
her mind, and she could not help its stealing into 
her tone. 

Owen was an only son, accustomed to be flattered 
and made much of in his own family ; he was, more- 
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over, the great matrimonial prize of his neighbor- | 


hood, and he was not used to a scorntul reception 
of his attentions. His indignation mastered all softer 


feelings, he thanked Miss D'Este for her decision, | 


and withdrew in sullen displeasure, riding home 
through the tingling sleet showers without even 
feeling them. 

‘“My dear,’ exclaimed Mrs. D'Este, dismayed, 
when Lilias, with a burst of fresh indignation, told 
her story, “ you have made an enemy; it has been 
most unfortunate.” 

‘Tt was cruel, shameful, unmanly !"’ cried Lilias, 
impetuously, ‘* That dear, sweet little Gwen! 
hope | have made him my enemy- I hope he will 
hate me.” 

* A young girl should never make an enemy,” 
said she. ‘* 1am so sorry this has happened ; it is 
most unlucky.” 

‘*It is horrible !’’ exclaimed Lilias, her mind full 
of Gwen. 

Mrs. D’ 
sorry tor the whole affair. But it did not strike her 
that there was anything particularly horrifying in 
the fact that Mr. Harry Owen, preferring to make 
his own selection instead of deferring to either Lady 
Durnford’s or Lilias’s arrangements for bim, had 
fallen in love with Lilias herself. It seemed a very 
natural thing to Mrs. D'Este that he should fall in 
love with Lilias; and, not having followed the 





course of Lilias’s pretty little romance on Gwen's | 


behalf, the whole thing had not, for Mrs. D'Este, 
that flavor of falseness and treachery which so out- 
raged Lilias. 

But the affair was uncomfortable, and Mrs.D’Este 
regretted more than ever that Strathgyle’s visit, 
instead of ending so unsatistactorily, had not given 
him the definite position which would have saved 
Harry Owen from this discomfiture, and protected 
Lilias from she knew not what unpleasant results in 
the future. 

Mrs. D'Este was beginning to feel the guardian- 
ship of her young and beautiful daughter a very 
anxious responsibility. 

(To be continued.) 


LIFE ON A PILOT-BOAT. 

MONG the daring toilers of the sea, few persons 
f hold a more exacting and responsible position 
than a pilot. The New York Pilot Service is 
composed of twenty-seven pilot-boats. They are 
schooners, each bearmg a large black numier on 
t®e mainsail, and their places of rendezvous are at 
Staten Island, Jersey City, and New York. A boat 
usually starts with four or five pilots, on a cruise of 
from one to two hundred miles, and, of course, 
there is much rivalry as to which supplies the largest 
number of pilots, Station-boats take turns in ly- 
ing just outside the Hook to receive the pilots of out- 
ward-bound ships. They are paid at rates fixed 
by law according to the size of the vessel, distance 
traveled, etc. If a pilot allows a vessel to ground 
or strike rocks, his license is immediately revoked ; 
but generally, they are very successful, and no more 
skilliul seamen are to be found. 

When a pilot meets a small vessel in advance of a 
large one, he does not approach the latter until he 
has hailed the former, if requested, taking her into 
port. In a recent trip down the bay one of our 
artists accompanied the pilot who sighted the steam- 
ship Georgia, of the State line, and went on board 
with him, where he was handsomely entertained by 
the captain, and shown over the ship. 

The State line steamers are about 3,500 tons 
burden, each proyided with the best engines and 
machinery, and officered by men of long experience 
in the Atlantic trade; the captain of each steamer 
holds a large share in his ship, thus giving him 
a personal interest in the welfare of his passengers, 
and the seaworthiness and safety of the vessel he 
commands. 

The line consists of the steamships State of 
Georgia, State of Pennsylvania, Sate of Virginia 
Niale of Forida, State of Nevada and State of In- 
diana, plying between New York and Glasgow; 
besides these are the steamships Sta/e of Louisiana, 
State of Minnesota and State of Alabama, trading 
between Liverpool, Bordeaux and New Orleans. 


All these steamers have been launched within | 


the last year, and are of new material and con- 
struction throughout, and of a uniform plan in their 
internal arrangements. 

Passengers are secured against any difficulty 
arising on the return journey (if return tickets have 
been taken,) in securing 'good accommodation, or 
awaiting a favorite ship,) as is often the case in 
many of the older established lines who still have 
many antiquated vessels afloat, with accommada- 


tians quite insufficient for the present tastes of | 


passengers. 


The saloons on the steamers of the New York | 


line, extending across the entire width of the ship, 
are very elegantly and tastelully decorated, and 
provided with all possible attractions to increase 
the comfort of an ocean trip; the staterooms are 
on the main or upper deck, aft of the saloon, and 
are unrivaled in the trade. 

The cook’s galley is forward on the upper deck, 
and the disagreeable effects of cooking are unfelt 
by the most keeu-smelling and sensitive of passen- 
gers throughout the saloon and staterooms ad- 
joining; each berth has attached to it a patent 
life-preserver, and to each room is a telegraphic 
communication with the steward’s department, 
whose attention can be secured at any time. 

The Pennsylvania will sail from New York, June 
llth, the Virginia, June 25th, and the Georgia, 
July 9th, after which weekly sailings will probably 
commence. There are now being built two more 
ships to add to this fleet, which are expected to 
be ready by July. 


| and extensive application of soapstone, as a raw mate. | 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
HARDENING Stret.—The following patent has been 
revently granted for hardening steel The object is 
heated to a red beat by any_of the ordinary methods for 
uniform heating. It is them*chilled by the action of a 





strong blast of air or gas. By suitable variation in the | 
strenyth of the blast, and the temperature of the air, 
any required dezree of hardnes may be attamed 
After th the substance is tempered as desired 

Tux Loncest Bripoe The Lexington (Ky Herald | 
Bit} ‘*The bridge over the Kentucky River, on the | 
Southern Railroad, will be the highest on the Continent 
It is 275 feet above low water, and has a span of 1,236 | 





feet. The towers, erected by Jolin A. Roebling, years 
ago, cost $100,000, and rise 
Nine bids have been made to construct the bridge, eight 
for the truss plan and one for a suspension bridge, as | 
ori 


S05 feet above low water. 


ginally contemplated 


DiscovERY IN KERRY An instrument for observing | 
the altitude of the sun has recently been found under a 
a stone near the harbor of Valentia, County Kerry 


Ireland. When discovered, it was inclosed in @ case 
which, on being touched, fell to pieces. The graduations 
were very carefully and accurately made, but there was 
no maker’s name or date. The instrument was of a 
most primitive kind, being intended to be suspended 
from the observer's thumb while he made the observa 
tion, and no such instruments have been used r the 
last two hundred and fifty years or mors Iwo ships of 


the Spanish Armada are known to have been wrecked 
near Valentia, and it may have belonged to one of them ; 
or perhaps it was stolen from some merchant vessel and 
concealed where it was found, 


SOAPSTONE IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS.—A very useful | 


rial, is now made, in the manufacture of buttons, dom. | 
inoes, and a vaiiety of other similar objects, its 


| adaptation in this line being found all that could be 


Sste was sorry for Gwen, too; she was | 


| was treated for fifteen days. As might be expected, the 





| 24 and 40 


| attempts to show that when this eceentricity was the 


desired. In the process of preparation, chips and refuse 
pieces of the mineral are ground to powder, mixed with 
silicate of soda—water glass—and, after a repose of some 
hours, is dried on a plate, when the mixture is again | 
pulverized. The powder at this stage is subjected to 
powerful pressure in molds, and afterwards baked in 
air-tight crucibles of fire-clay The pressed articles are 
a second time saturated with the air. The hardness of 
the product depends, in a great measure, upon the num 
ber of times the heating is repeated. The article = 
finally washed in water, in a rotary tub, and agitated and 
dried in a suitable vessel with soapstone, which imparts 
the desired polish to the surface 


THe MENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SeExes.—Is 
there clearly proved to be a mental difference between 
the sexes, and is that difference one of kind, or only of 
degree’ Authorities are quoted to show the undoubted 
physical differences, such as weight of brain, form of 
skull, ete.; also the now moderately well-established fact 
that in primitive races the hair of women approximates 
more closely to that of man than obtains in a higher 
state of civilization. But, it having been clearly proved 
that the advance of man is shown by a higher form of 
skull and increase of the cranial capacity, an attempt is 
made to show some of the conditions that have retarded 
women in the mental struggle. The result seems to 
prove that the mental divergences might be greatly ac 
counted for, 1, by sexual selection, diflerence of educa 
| tion, and force of custom; 2, by physiological conditions, 
and that, as the race progresses, the cranial capacity of 
the sexes, though not becoming identical, which is a 
physiological impossibility, will yet become much less 
distinct and divergent, which is a moral certainty if 
based on moral conclusions. 


Tuk Usk or Puosrnorus IN NEURALGIA.—A valuable 
paper has been contributed by Dr. Ashburton Thompson 
to the Practitioner, on the use of phosphorus in neural 
gia—large doses being employed by him for this pur- 
pose, and with marked success. He records eighteen 
cases, and arranges them in three classes—acute primary 
attacks, acute recurrent attacks, and chronic cases. In 
the first class the ages ranged between 25 and 46; in 
the second, between 30 and 60; in the third, between 
Some of the patients suffered from tri-gem- 
inal, some from cervico-occipital, some from cervico 
brachial neuralgia. All the cases in the first two instances 
were cured. Of the third class, three were cured. One 
of the patients having been afflicted for sixteen years, | 
withont a week’s freedom from pain. Two, both con 
sumptive, were relieved ; and one uncomplicated case, a 
woman aged 40, with affection of the fifth nerve of ten 
months’ duration, failed to be benefited, although she 





chronic cases took longest to cure ; but in all the cases 
helped, relief followed the first few doses. 


GeOLOGY AND CLIMATE.—The results of some very in. | 
teresting geological observations relating to geological | 
climates and the rate of organic change, brought before 
the British Association, by Professor Wallace, assume 
that the earth’s eccentricity, “during the past three 
million years,”’ has been almost always much greater 
than at present, on the average twice as great, and for 
long periods more than three times. The professor also 





greatest the heat received from the sun at the greatest 


and least distances was as three to four; and that, 
owing to the precession of the equinoxes, the Winters of 
t'e northern hemisphere would be rendered intensely 
cold, as well as much longer, for periods of 10,500 years, 
while, during the alternate periods, the Winters would 
be mild and short, the Summers cool and long. Thus 
the cold and glacial epochs marked about 10,000 years, | 
alternating with mild epochs for the same period, whep- 
ever the eccentricity was high, this being the oase for 
fully half of the last three million years ; and, as these 
alternations must have occurred during every epoch, 
Professor Wallace concludes that the fact of intercalated | 





} warm periods, and the migrations consequent on them, | 


| 
| 
} 
| by scrapers, into trucks and placed beneath— the mate- | 


which have been detected by geologists, must be looked 


upon as the normal condition of things, 


New Buitping Mareriats.—Of the various forms 
or kinds of building materials Drought to notice within 
the last few years, the bricks produced from cammon | 
blast furnaces appear to be one of the most valuable, | 
proving, it is said, in all respects equal, im quality and | 
adaptation, to the accounts tirst published, when, mixed 
with lime in certain preportians, it was pressed into 
bricks and made into conerete cement. In the treat 
ment of this substance, machines of various construc 
tion are employed, according to the end to be attained. 
In one of the methods, there is used simply a horizontal 
revolving table, and a vertical revolving dram. By the 
first, the slag is cooled with a stream of water as it 


leaves the furnace, and, becoming disintegrated, ts | 


broken up and pushed off the table at a certain point, 


rial in this condition being suitable tor making concrete 

for building purposes. The second machine, which is for 
' reducing the slag toa finer condition, is run from the | 
furnace into the drum, through which a stream of water | 
flows, and, the drum having screens placed within | 
it, as it revolves the slag becomes reduced to a 
fine sand, and is delivered in this condition into trucks, | 
the sand being utilized for making bricks, cement, | 
mortar, ete According to another plan, the operaiion 
consists in the use of a pair of rolls, throngs which the 
slag is run from the furnace on 4 & traveling band, | 
which delivers it wherever sequired. The sheet of slag | 
thus produced is then readily broken up to the requsite 
size for making concrete, or ground into powder for 
' making bricks. 











A son of General Sherman will enter Yale next fall. 
Govan is to lecture on the women’s movement in Ohio. 


Bret Harte received $600 for his “ Rose of Tuo- 
lumne 

BayaRD Tay1or is in Egypt, after twenty-two years’ 
absence 

Minister Moriey has written a book entitled “ John 
of Barneveld.”’ 

Rownert Bonner recently refused $100,000 in gold for 
his horse Dexter 


GrorGR ELioT’s poems will soon be ssued in book 


| form in this country. 


SCHUYLER Co_rax is writing letters on the resumption 
of specie payments 


TuurRLow Weep says $250 is the average price of an 


Albany legislator’s vote. 

Jcves Favre lectured in Brussels on the condition of 
woman in democratic society 

Tuk Pope received $15,000 worth of Easter gifts from 
the serving maids of Great Britain 





Mr. Swinavxn has finished his tragedy “ Bothwell.”’ 
It is longer than an ordinary stage piece. . 

A sew edition of the first two volumes of Kinglake’s 

Invasion of the Crimea” is to appear. 

Tue Indianapolis Journal says that Alexander H. Ste 
phens is a mere phantom of his former shadow. 


A CORRESPONDENT says that Edwin Booth has been‘ 


making from five to eight thousand dollars a week since 
January 

Mark TWAIN’s next book will describe English charac 
teristics, and more than match Dickens's American: 
Notes 

CoLoneL Rosk, commander of the United States forces 


| in Litthe Rock, Ark., was formerly a schoolteacher’ 
| in Pittsburgh. 


LiNCOLN’s monument at Springticld, Nl, will be dedi 
cated next October. President Grant will be asked to 


| deliver the oration 


Epmunp Yates has gone to the South of France, to 


| familiarize himself with scenes to be portrayed in his 
| new French novel 


SpeakING of the Dreaming lolanthe in butter, the In 
dianapolis Sentinel says that Canova’s first work of art 
was a lion in butter. 


AupuEvs Crossy, of Dartmouth College, said to have 
been the greatest Greek scholar in America, recently 
died, seventy-three years old. 

Tue marriage license of Thomas Jefferson, the will of 
George Washington and the will of Kosciusko have been 
placed in the Virginia State Library 

Lorp Srencer has decided to rent an acre each to six 
of the laborers on his estate, and the English people look 
on it as an act of unusual generosity 


NeLue Grant is to be married in the East Room of 
the White House, and the couple will start for New York 
the same evening, en route for Europe. 


THe marriage act between citizen General Bonaparte 
and the widow citoyenne Josephine Beauharnais was re 
cently sold at a book auction in Paris. 

Ir is said that Beecher’s congregation did net offer 
him a six months’ leave of absence until they learned 
he was going to publish another novel. 

Gustave C. Braur, formerly a New York cigar-dealer, 
died, leaving $40,000 worth of property to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Moncure D. Conway, in one of his Geneva letters to 
the Cincinnati Commercial, says the name of Darwin is 
never spoken in Switzerland but with awe. 


ELpER Knapp hated the devil. He believed him to ap- 
pear sometimes as @ dancing-master, sometimes as a 
Universalist minister, and often as an editor. 


PeTeR Beitrer, the Gettysburgh stonecutter, whe re 
fused to eat, is dead. He survived seven weeks, taking 
during that time only one tablespoonful of ice-cream. 


CarRL Scuvurz was offered $300 to deliver his ewlogy 
on Sumner in Rockland, Me., but declined the offer, be- 
cause he ‘‘could not accept money for a labor of love 
and veneration.”’ 


Ex-QuEEN ISABELLA, Of Spain, has sent money for the 
wounded in the Spanish civil war, and requested that it 
be used indiseriminately tor the sufferers, whether €ar- 
list or Republican. 

In California a Chinaman on trial for larceny proved 
that he was a mile away from the property wWhon it was 
stolen, and was let off with a year’s imprisonment (or 
contempt of court. 


Tux Church Herald, a High Church paper, protests 
against the burial of Dr. Livingstone in Westminster 
Abbey, because he was a Presbyterian! Perhaps t> 


editor would keep him out of heaven for the same, 


Emity FAITHFUL. says that altey sixtee” 
perience she has become convinced that’ 
road for women. They must leary 
they can expect much MaReyZ, 
favors on account of their 8%, 


1 years’ ex- 
uere is no royal 
to work well before 
‘and they must ask for no 


MR. CHARLES COWDEY CrarRKE is writing an account of 
his friendahip with “yarles Dickens, for the Gentlemen's 
Magazine. Mr. Clarke is in his eighty-sixth year, and is 
still in full pe’ssession of his faculties, and as bright and 
enthusiastic as a young man of twenty. 


AmonG Dr. Livingstone’s effects were found a great 
many letters bearing the dates of 1869-°70-'71, addressed 
to Sir Rederick Murchison, Sir Henry Rawlinson and 
others, which had never been sent to these gentlemen. 
The doctor's favorite gold-banded cap and Mr. Stanley's 
eard were also found. 


Witu the exception of the German, Hugo’s “93 has 


| been translated into nearly every living tongue, and 


now the Gaulois announces that he has authorized ‘one 
of the invaders *’ to translate it for the semi-official jour- 
nal of Bismarck, at Strasbourg—a very unpatriotic pro 
ceeding, thinks the Gaulois 


ANOTHER old letter from Senator Sumner is now pub- 
lished for the first time. It was written while he was 
recovering slowly from the assault of Brooks, and the 
following extract shows how earnestly he was longing te 
return to the work which had cost him so dearly: «My 
strength is coming slowly, slowly, but I think at last 
surely. With inexpressible pain I have seen pass away 


| the opportunity of speaking from my seat at this session, 


mn exposure of the true character of slavery and its in 
fluence on our country—the greatest opportunity of my 
life lost for ever.”’ 


BERTHA GRROLT, daughter of the late Prussian Minis 
ter to the United States, who. entered the Monastery of 
the Visitation, in the District of Columbia, about three 
years ago, 400K the final vows on Saturday, February 
7th, 1874. Qy the same day a nun died within the con- 
veat walls who had been immured there twenty-five 
yqars, aud helonged im the past to a respectable official 
family, sO Qumerous in Washington. Within the same 
walls are a daughter of the Emperor Iturbide and a 
danghter of General Scott. A few weeks ago the daughter 
of Admiral Sands took the white vail in this convent. 
Her father is a native of Maryland and Superintendent, 
of the National Observatory 
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MISS PH@BE COUZINS, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, ST. LOUIS, MO.—FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH BY J. SCHOLTEN. at Sandy Hook, Long 





MEDAL PRESENTED TO M. TEUTSCH, OF THE 
GERMAN PARLIAMENT, BY THE FRENCH 
EXILES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MISS PHCEBE COUZINS. 


\ ISS COUZINS’S tather was formerly Superin- 
J tendent of the Police in St. Louis, and her 
mother was an active and prominent member of the 
Sanitary Commission during the war. After study- 
ing for the Bar four or five years ago, Miss Couzins 
took the platform, and lectured in New York, Wash- 
ington, and other places East and West, in favor of 
woman suffrage. Recently she was admitted to the 
St. Louis Bar, and the male talent of that thriving 
town have already listened to her appeals to juries 
in behalf of her clients. She is a brunette, ‘‘ ortho- 
dox’’ in her religious belief, and she is never so 
happy as when harling Bible quotations at the op- 
ponents of universal suffrage She is unmarried, 
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young, and fastidiously 
attired, while the news- 
pre call her ‘** pretty.”’ 
Ve give her portrait. 


THE TEUTSCH 
MEDAL. 

HE members of La So- 

ciété Alsacienne-Lor- 
raine of New York for- 
warded on the 22d of 
April an elegant brooch 
to M. Teutsch, the Deputy 
of Saverne, Alsace, in the 
German Parliament, for 
his efforts in behalf of the 
French residents of the 
provinces recently an 
nexed to Germany. One 
side of the medal bears 
the following inscription : 
“TL Alsace Esclave. 1871 
1789, Aux Francais Alsa- 
ciens. A Mons. Teutsch 
Souvenir du 18 Février, 
1874. Ses compatriotes de 
New York.’’ The reverse 
of the medal contains the 
names of the officers of 
the Society. We give a 
picture of the medal. 


NEW COAST SIGNAL | 
SERVICE. | 

N order to make travel- 

ing by sea safer, the 

Chief Signal Officer at 
Washington has estab- | 
lished, under authority of | 
Congress, the Coast Sig- 
nal Service, with offices 
and telegraph stations at 
proper points along the 
seacoast and on the great 
lakes. The stations al- 
ready in operation are 


Branch, Barnegat, Squam 
Beach, Atlantic City, Cape May and Peck’s Beach. 
One of the first steps in establishing the Service was 
to connect these stations by special wires with the 
central office at Washington. This was partially 
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gE. A. COGGESHALL’S PLAN FOR RAPID TRANSIT. 


; ing service for lake, gulf and seacoast ever devised, 
| and it claims to give greater life-saving facilities | 


than any similar institution, either completed or 
contemplated, in the world. 

We give illustrations of some of the appliances 
for saving life. 


HOLLY’S NEW PUMPING ENGINE. 


W* illustrate the new pumping engine 
of the Holly Waterworks, which has 
been introduced into more than fifty towns 
and cities in this country. Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Memphis, Tenn.; Denver, Colorado: 
Indianapolis, Binghamton, N. Y., and Co- 
lumbus, O., are among these places. It is 
proposed to use these pumps in New York 
City to supply the watering-carts with 
water direct from the river, instead of 
drawing on the Croton supply. They are 
claimed to be the only ones that pump 
from reservoirs directly into the mains. 
By an ingenious automatic telegraphic con- 
trivance, the pressure is self- regulated. 
When water is needed at a fire the supply- 
valves at the reservoir open 


‘a automatically, and almost 
— 
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NEW PUMPING-ENGINE FOR THE WATERWORKS AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE HOLLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


LOCKPORT, N,. Y. 
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MAP OP SIGNAL SERVICE AND LIFE-SAVING STATIONS 
OF THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


= —- +] done last Fall. No 
o 3° 10° || other business is 
; transacted « ver 
\ | these wires. The 
|} Signal Sergeants 
a - } are trained opera- | 
}| tors, and storm sig- 
y 








nals are displayed | 
as soon as ordered | 
from Washington. 
The Coast Sentinel, 
| by long observa- 
tion is able to pre- 
dict with consider- 
able accuracy a 
storm by the sea- 
swells. A long-con- 
tinned swell is 
evidence of a com- 
ing gale. A tide- 
gauge will show 
the oscillations of 
the water, and give 
a weather forecast 
betore the barome- 
ter gives any indi- 
cation of a storm. 

The great British 
geologist, Lieuten- 
| ant - Colonel Reid, 
——' writes: “‘1 was in 
Bermuda when the hurricane of 1839 occurred, 
and distinctly heard the sea breaking loudl 
py the south shore on the morning of the 9t 
of September, fully three days before the storm 
reached the island. At that time the hurricane 
was still within the tropic, and distant ten degrees 
of latitude.” The swell indications, he shows, took 
place “‘on the evening of the 8th,” and increased 
as the storm approached, the surf ‘ breakin 
against the southern shores with louder roar an 
great grandeur until the evening of the 12th,’”’ when 
the storm itself arrived. 

And this useful tell-tale, this revealer of the 
storm-king’s secrets and stealthy movements, is 
more or less communicative even in the Mediter- 
ranean and the land-locked lakes of the St. Law- 
rence Valley. 








By means of the telegraph, the Washington office || 
1] 


and ail the stations are warned of appro 
cyclones. In times of disaster the observe 
mon the Coast Guard and Life-saving Corps to 
assist in saving lives on vessels in peril, and, if ne- 
cessary, call assistance from the Naval or Marine | 
Service. When a Baltimore ship, from Rio Janeiro, | 
went ashore at Cape Henry, aid was called from 
Norfolk, the crew and cargo saved, and the ship | 
floated off. This is considered the best storm-warn- | 
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instantly. Should a dozen 
pipes burst, the supply is 
then diminished, thus doing 
away with the old-fashioned 
reservoirs and stand-pipes. 
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ANOTHER RAPID 
TRANSIT SCHEME. 
A MECHANIC of Bridge 
fA. port, Conn., Mr. E. A- 
Coggeshall, proposes an 
. elevated rapid transit rail- 
> way for the city, which we 
illustrate. His plan is to 
occupy about eight feet of 
one side of a street with two 
elevated tracks, supported 
on two rows of ornamental 
wrought-iron columns, the 
j outside row to stand eight 
feet from the curb. The 
upper track is to be for 
steam-cars, and three feet 
below he proposes a track 
for horse-cars carrying way 
passengers. All the cars 
are to run up one street 
and down another, a block 
apart. Should it be neces- 
sary to have an up and 
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RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


NE of the most amusing tortures practiced by 
( the Indians is making captives run between 
two rows of armed savages, each of whom does his 
best to wound and mutilate his victims. In the 
north countries of Europe a young man is forced to 
run a gauntlet of girls, who in playful humor box 
his ears as he rushes by. The practice varies in 



































down track on each avenue 
he would occupy eight feet 
more of the street, with 
another row of columns, as 














before described, and construct double 





tracks, running all cars on one track the | 








same way, thus avoiding the possibility ot 


collisions. KE 


He would have a station at one corner 


A. COGGESHALL’S PLAN FOR RAPID TRANSIT. 


of every block for the way passengers, aad one for | different countries. Missionaries and the Christian 
the through line at every six blocks—the depots on | religion have done much to abolish the cruel fea- 


the through being one story higher than those of 
the way line, which will be suspended from the 
structure, and no obstruction of the sidewalk ex- 
cept at the foot of the staircase. Passengers could 


| 


tures of this old-established custom. In America 
the influence of free schools, free government and 
the Press have worked a marked change, and 
instead of the inhuman tortures of barbarism, there 





THE COAST SIGNAL SERVICE.—STORM SIGNAL MADE AND UNDERSTOOD. 


ight at the stations of the through line, descend to 

e way station below, and take the way-car to any 
vam t y may wish to stop at. By having continu- 
ri) ils with hard-rubber between them and their 
bearings, all noise would be obviated, and the trains 
would run comparatively quiet. The way-cars would 
be about twelve feet above the street, and suspended 
from the lower track, the motive-power being placed 
directly on the top of the car and working on the 
same principle as an ordinary locomotive, thus en- 
abling the cars to be propelled cither way. 





is little real danger attending the modern gauntlet. 
Our illustration represents a scene in front of 4 
fashionable hotel. Some. fifteen or twenty well- 
dressed young men take theirjplaces in the door- 
way or on the sidewalk. Prese a signalis given 
by one ot the company, and directly a fair young 
woman appears. With a slight palpitating tremor 
she advances, and the profound silence is only 
broken by the tapping of her feet, unless one of the 
more experience youths coughs or utters alow 
“ ahem!’ Often her drooped eyes fall still lower, 
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LUMBERING ON THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, PENNSYLVANIA.- 


while a blush colors her cheek. Sometimes she | 


turns her head and covers her face with a vail. 
Like a Summer cloud she passes quickly. Then the 


young heroes congratulate themselves with signifi- | 


cant remarks, and, after renewing their strength at 
a neighboring bar, they return and await the ap- 
proach olf-another. 


LUMBERING ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
AST week we published sketches of lumbering 

4 scenes on the Susquehanna River—one showing 
a raft descending a rapids, and another represent- 
ing logs running a shoot down the river-bank. This 
week we give a pitture of raft-building. The logs 
are scattered along tbe river-banks for half a mile. 
Gangs of men are busily boring holes, and others 
are pegging on the cross-pieces and building the 
logs together. Near by woodsmen are hauling 
logs to the river with oxen. Across the stream an 
Erie express train thunders along the track, while 
the foaming Susquehanna hastens down to the sea 


MURAT HALSTEAD. 


Ww give this week a portrait of Murat Halstead, 
the editor and largest proprietor of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. He was born on*a farm in 
Butler County, O., in 1829, forty-five years ago. It 
is said of him, that, as a farmer’s boy, his furrows 
were always straight and his sheaves always 
strongly bound. He was a book-borrower, and a 
zealous mathematician. After serving for a while 
at a limekiln, he became a student at Farmer’s 
College, near Cincinnati, and was a law-student and 
a schoolmaster. But he graduated at the college 
in 1851, at the age of twenty-two, and went to Cin- 
cinnati, a strong, heavy boy, with a passion for 
writing fiction. One can hardly believe that he 
was ever so wildly romantic as he showed himself 
to be. He wrote frequently, and he wrote much. 

He became a local court collector, and used to 
write Cincinnati letters to country papers for a dol- 
lar apiece; and it was not long before he became 
on a Cincinnati paper a condenser of news and ex- 
change items. He soon found himself in the posi- 
tion of a Jack-of-all-trades, and in 1853 a writer of 
all-sorts on the Cincinnati Commercial. He worked 
on that paper for sixteen hours every day. His supe- 
rior editor grew sick and died, and when it was dis- 
covered that Halstead had been performing most of 
the work of editorship on the paper, he was put at 
the head of the establishment and given a share in 
the partnership. This was in 1854, when he was 
twenty-five years old; but it was not until Ls66 
that the firm of M. Halstead & Co. was formed. 

His life has been industrious; he has lived in the 
editorial chair. None but a man with the physical 
constitution of an ox could have dared and have 
done so much work. He is a forcible writer, and 
he has the masculine courage of Dana and the style 
of a journalistic Johnson. He has what Horace 
Greeley used to call “square sense.’’ He says of 
himself that he has ‘a nose for news.’’ He is also 
very obstinate when he thinks he is right. No local 
editor ever gave so much study to his own city. To 
Murat Halstead, Cincinnati is a microcosm. He in- 
sists that a journalist belongs to no party, and 
should not be advised by a caucus. He will not 
accept office, and he always fairly reports all party 
movements and sayings. Mr. Haistead is one of the 
half-dozen great journalists of the country, and 
perhaps he is the strongest one outside of New York 
City. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


THE SARATOGA REGATTA. 
| THE ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR THE GREAT 
UNIVERSITY RACE—--THE Cot kSE—LOCATION 
OF THE CREWS. 
HE New York Tvmes says the College Regatta 
Committee, composed of Messrs. C. H. Ferry, 
ot Yale; William Appleton, Jr., of Harvard, and 
Joseph B. Thomas, Jr., of Middletown, Conn. (Wes- 





MAKING UP RAFTS—A 
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SCENE NEAR THE LINE OF THE ERIE RAILWAY.—SEETCHED BY JOSEPH BECKER. 


leyan,) visited Saratoga, on Tuesday, and. in con 


junction with the General Committee of the Saratoga 


Rowing Association, adopted a programme for the 
boat races, and also the necessary rules and regula- 
tions. In the morning the committee, with Commo- 
dores B. F. Brady, George W. Smith, R. H. South- 
gate,and others of the association, drove out to the 
lake and sailed over it in Mr. Southgate’s steam- 
yacht for the purpose of inspecting the course and 


MURAT HALSTEAD, EDITOR OF THE CINCINNATI ‘‘COMMERCIAL.’ 


the locations for the different crews, The course 
will be three miles straight away, commencing 
about a mile from Snake Hill and running due north 
to the finish, a short distance from Moon’s. Buoys 
with flags on top, placed at short intervals apart, 
will indicate the course, so that no mistake can be 
made or distance lost by the crews in pulling. The 
crews are now nearly all located at different points 
along the eastern and western shores of the Jake, 
and boat-houses are being built for their occupancy. 
Columbia, ot this city, goes to Hart’s, near Snake 
Hill. The Yale crew will board at Meyers’s, a 
delightful spot. Riley, at the southern end of the 
lake, will probably board the Wesleyan. Harvard 
is also located. But as several changes will probably 
be made before the final arrangements are carried 
out, it is too soon to name with certainity the stop- 
ing-places of all the crews. The boat-houses are 
to be built by the Saratoga Rowing Association 
The association will also build a grand stand on 
Leshe’s dock, at the finishing point, over 600 feet 
long. Moon will also have a stand close by. From 
these stands an excellent view of the race can be 
obtained from start to finish. 

The road from the springs to the lake is to be 
sprinkled several times daily during regatta week, 
which will remove the only source of discomfort of 
the drive. Hack and omnibus-drivers have signed 
an agreement with the association to limit the price 
of the drive to half a dollar. 

The following colleges will certainly show their 
colors inthe University race. Columbia, Yale, Har- 
vard, Cornell, Princeton, Trinity, Wesleyan, Wil- 
liams and Dartmouth. It is possible that Bowdoin 
may yet send a crew, in which case there will be 
ten crews on the lists, as against eleven last year. 
Mr. William Wood, of this city, has been appointed 
referee, and Commodore B. F. Brady will officiate 
as starter. Each crew has a separate committee of 
the Saratoga Rowing Association to look after its 
interests and comforts, and the association has also 
appointed the following committees, the names of 
which sufficiently indicate their purpose: Regatta, 
Reception at the Lake, Invitation and | eception of 
Invited Guests, Legal Police, Grand Stand, Survey- 
ing and Signals, Finance, Ushers to Grand Stand, 
Printing, Transportation, Music, Flags and Decora- 
tions, Cannon, Reception College Baseball Clubs, 
Reception College Foot-race Contestants, and Re- 
ception College Glee Club. Jt will thus be seen 
that the Saratoga Rowing Association has spared 
no pains or expense to make everything go off ina 
handsome manner, and there is no doubt that this 
regatta, the horse-races to succeed it, and the grand 
amateur regatta to take place the last week in 
August, will make the season one of the liveliest that 
Saratoga has ever known. Already Jandlords are 
repainting, refurnishing and fitting up. Numerous 
additional boarding-houses are announced, and that 
mammoth hotel, the United States, is in the last 
stages of completion, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy by the middle of June. 





[From the Sun.] 
SARATOGA’S GREATEST SEASON. 

In the morning the committees sailed over the 
lake in Mr. R. H. Southgate’s steam-yacht Julia 
and located the course, which will be three miles 
straight away from starting-point, abouta mile from 
Snake Hill to the finishing point near the bridge a 
Moon's. The course is nearly due north and south, 
and will be marked on the western side by buoys 
with flags anchored a short distance apart. The 
boat-houses are all being built by the association. 
and all near good quarters, in which the board will 
be $10 a week. The road to the lake is to ke 
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watered daily, and the hackmen are restricted toa 
charge of a half-dollar tor the trip. 

The aquatic contests commence with the single 
scull races open to collegians only on Wednesday 
ulternoon. Two prizes are to be awarded by the 
ladies of Saratoga to the best two men ii the single- 
s-ull races. The great event, the University race, is 
set down for Thursday afternoon, and is to be pre- 
ceeded by a six-cared race between the Freshmen 
crews. A grand stand is to be erected on Leslie's 
wharf over 600 feet long, and this with the stand to 
be erected by Moon will accommodate thousands. 
From these stands the race can be seen from start 
to finish, as it can in fact from several other points 
on the luke. 

Messrs. C. H. Ferry, of Yale, Joseph B. Thomas, 
Jr., of Middletown, and William Appleton, Jr., ot 
Har vard, are the College Committee, a ind Commo- 
dore B. F. Brady, George W. Smith, and John P. 
Conklin, that of the Saratoga Rowing Association. 
Mr. William: Wood of this city has been selected 
referee, and Commodore B. F. Brady starter. 


In addition to the boat races there will be three | 


games between the Yale and Harvard baseball 
chibs, to begin on Monday at Glen Mitcheh, and 
sandwiched in with the ball matches will be running 
races. The Boston and the Athletic baseball clubs 
which sail for Europe, July 15th, will play their final 
game in this country in Saratoga , July 13th or 14th, 
or on the 9th or 11th. 

The United States, the largest hotel in the world, 
accommodating on a pinch 2,000 guests, will be 
completed in June. 


INTERESTING TO INVALID LADIES. 


HARLEMVILLE, Columbia Co., N. Y., July 9th, 1873. 
R. V. Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sur—Y our favor is just received. I intended 
to have written to you several weeks since concern- 
ing the improvement in my health, which is now 
very apparent. 
Prescription with the best results, although I will 
admit 1 was somewhat discouraged alter its use (for 
a short time only}. I took it under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances—having the supervision of 
the house, and during the season of ‘ house clean- 
ing *’ I was obliged, through the incompetency of 
help, to do more than I ought, and, of course, suf- 
tered dreadfully. 1] lifted when I ought not to have 
raised my hand, and did all I could to bring ** order 
out of chaos ;"’ but upon laying aside all cares and 
continuing the remedy, | find, after using less than 
one bottle, to be so much benefited that I have dis- 
continued the use, with no return of the symptoms 
of which I wrote you. I have suffered terribly, and 
what added to my distress was the consciousness of 
not procuring relief from ordinary sources; at times 
it seemed almost impossible to stand, so great was 
the distress. All of those severe neuralgic pains 
have disappeared. They were so bad at times I 
could hardly walk without some external pressure. 
They seem to have left me like magic, suddenly, 
and have had no return; all other symptoms have 
been removed. The severe weakness and faintness 
have disappeared, and I can go up-stairs with coin- 
parative ease now. I would have informed you 
ere this of my improvement, for 1 appreciated it, 
but I was fearful it was only transient benetit I was 
receiving; but | think sufficient time has elapsed to 
consider the beneficial results permanent. Accept 
of my best wishes for your future success and your 
kindness in advising me. Very truly, 

Mrs. M. NETTIE SNYDER. 


Simply that and nothing more, Every 
laiy ought to know that ** Laird’s Bloom or Youtu” is a 
combination of wholesome elements, capable of imparting 
a natural and exquisitely beautiful complexion to any 
face, and that neither in this country nor any other can 
its equal ag a Beautifier be found. Sold by all druggists. 


B. Parsons & Sons, the florists, have es- 
tablished a new nursery on the borders of Kissena Lake, 
a beautiful dot of water in the town of Flushing, L. L, 
which is now a great object of interest to ladies. The 
houses are filled with camellias, azalias, Japanese plants, 
and roses in endless variety, while the grafting frames dis 
play a magnificent collection of rhododendruns, purple 
beech. purple birch, new specimens of the larch and cypress 
—both weeping like a Kilmarnoc® willow—weeping so 
phoras, geld and silver-edged oak~-, and many other rare 
and new plants. Several acres of ground are covered with 
rhodudendrons and hardy azalias, which in June will be 
iu the perfection of bloom. A more beautiful and fragrant 
spot can hardly be found within an houi’s ride of New York 
City. 


Parties who contemplate visiting Saratoga 
will find it to be their interest to make arrangements wiih 
Breslin, Purcell & Co., the proprietors of the Grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs. Thissplendidly furnished 
and well arranged establishment will open on the Ist of 
June at popular prices—an experiment which cannot fail 
to be successful. Breslin, Purcell & Co. have become 
very popular with all who have tested their admirable 
system. which guarantees economy, comfort and a first 
class cuisine. Further particulars will be furnished, upon 
applic mh at the Metropolitan Hotel, or Gilsey House, 
New Yo 


if you want the best ‘‘ Elastic Truss’’ for rupture, or 
best ‘‘ Elastic Stockings *’ for enlarged veins, etc., write 
to Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. tf 


Did you ever use a Font Pen full of Ink 
and aiways ready for use, convenient to carry in the 
pocket or for continuous writers of every class. See 
advertisement in this issue. 


So nicn a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gained tor its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal at its table. The tame of Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast. and the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Sover. As we have tried the excellence of 
Mosers. Dam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper 
is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world. The per- 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
it. par excellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
“charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our cc mmendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial. But the excellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs) Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community. They have the finest rooms 
ia New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one 

of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
atid in the very heart of fashionable shopping. The 
loeation is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 

not Only for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the habwtues of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the completest 
panorama of American life ever presented. It is in this 
respect invaluable for foreign visitors, who are thus intro- 
duced into the very beart of American life 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


The Traveler’s Guide, 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 


Will open JUNE Ist At POPULAR PRICES 
BRESLIN, PURCELL & CO., Propric 
For particulars apply at Metroy tan Hotel or G 


House, New York 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty tl irth Street 
Opposite Madison Square ‘New x 

Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the 
Hotel, making the locality the most plea t and conve 
hient in the city The Hotel in warm weather is the 
coolest in New York, It is near all the principal theatres, 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the cit 

Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
expen can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 


be found embodied in the Windsor 


| Forty-sixth St, FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St 


I have used one bottle of Favorite | 








Board, $5 per 
HAWK & WETHERBEE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


NEW YORK 


Embraces the entire block of Fitth Avenue overlooking 
Madison square from Twenty sixth to T'weut eventh 
Strect. The house is kept upon the European | 


JAS, L. MITCHELL, + ale 
FRANCIS KINZLER, § roprietors. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARI NEW YORK 
European Plan 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world 
CH. READ, Proprietor. 


GILSEY HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 
Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 
BRESLIN, GARDNER &€ CO., 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor. Twenty-ninth St., NEW YORK, 
(American Plan.) Board, $4 per day 
LEWIS & GEO. 8S. LELAND, Proprietors. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities 
965-1014 CHARLES B. FERRIN, Proprietor. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort 
963-1014 CLARK & WAITE, Proprietors. 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, N. Y. 
LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD. COST $1,500,000. 
$3, $5.50 & $4 PER DAY 
H. L. POWERS, Proprietor. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND Tan, ask your Druggist for Perrv’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, which is in every case infallible, and for his cele 
brated Comepoxe and PimeLe Remepy, the great SKIN 
Merpicineé for Pimples, Black Heads or Flesh Worms ; or 
consult B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New York 968-80 


Proprietors 


FULL LINE OF JEWELRY in solid 14 
and 18 karat gold only, of my own manufacture, 
by steam machinery, at 40 per cent. under the usual prices 
Ladies’ and Gent's Gold Hunting Case Watches of the 
best makers, at very great reduction. Goods C. 0. D., 
privilege to examine before paying. Catalogues free. 
— illustrations, 10c, stamp. 
971-76 F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 


E.&H.T. sateen & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographie 
Materials. First ’remium at Vienna uf 


There is no Royal Road 
To anything worth having, and even in the use of the 
sewing machine there are difficulties which every le arner 
must overcome before becoming proficient The © Will 
cox & Gibbs” sewing machine, however, presents fewer 
difficulties than any, “and ts value surpasses all, uf 


Dovean, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Gent's Hats, 102 Nassau St., corner of Ann, N. Y. 968-80 


The new Colonnade Hotel, on Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; call and see it, 


Hoover’s world-renowned Chromos. Sold 
by Dealers everywhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
chromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 
No. 1129 | Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 955-80 





Parents should remember that 
Silver Tips not only prevent the 
Shoe wearing ont at the toc, 
but the stocking also. 








In this way, it takes 30 seconds 
to secure ihe sole to upper of a 
Boot or Shoe in a manner equal 
to hand-sewing, thus reducing 
the cost. 970-72. 


‘THE CELEBRATED 


REMINCTON 





SEWING MACHINES 





Now ready, for sale, on the most liberal terma, 


281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 
AGENTS WANTED. ito 


ILLUSTRATED 


SCHUBERTH & CO, 


} 
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CARPETS. 


PRICES CREATLY REDUCED. 


(EsTaBLisHED A.b. 1850 
CARL HEUSER, SUCCESSOR, 


—_—_—————_ 
PUBLISHER & 
IMPORTER OF 
SS 


Formerly at 820 BROADWAY, 


Are now offering EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, AXMINSTER, ROYAL WILTON 


Has Removed, since May Ist, to VELVETS. ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS NGLISH 
rAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREI LY and INGHRALNS 
X41 BROADW AY.& 59 K. 1 3th St. ENGLISH and AMERK AN OUL-CLUTHS, A; 


WHITE & FANCY CANTON 
eeowe BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST. 


UPHOLSTERY COODS 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAII 


Arnold,Constable&Co., 


a BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST,, N. Y. 


will — Truth Triumphant = 
Agents, old and young, male and | NEW STYLES DRAPERY and 
femal ae more money sell FURNITURE MATERIALS 
ne our French and American JEWELRY, BOOKS, and | NOVELTIES in CRETONNES 
SATTEENS AND SERGES 


G AMES, than at anything else pel atest inducements to 

Avents and Purchasers Catalogues, Terms, and full ls LACE CURTAINS, SWISS, LEN® 

ticulars sent FREE to all d NOTTINGHAM, AND GUIPURE 
pt U Vic KE RY, Augusta, Me Window Shades, Slip Furniture 


Coverings, Cornices, Mirrors, etc, 


7 STIRETS OF c] \ SPECIALTY.) | 


( ‘ I | ( ) I ( a N. B. Churches, Hotels and Steamers furnished at sport 
4 e 
TTS ( 7 v 
ok: am | FRENCH PERCALES, 
20 Half Dime, or 10 of Dime Series ‘mailed on receipt of 25c. Per Yard ; Worth J 
rough an 1ewsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue, 
a Arnold, Constable& Co., 
961-73 439 3d Aves, New Y ork. u 
ulars free. J. Wortu & Co., St. Louis, Mo | LACE STRIPED POPLINS, 
972-75 25c. Per Yard ; former price 60c. 
. 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


Beware of Counterfeits. 





¥6S-74-cow 


Why throw away money on_ big 
One Dollar Sold by all book-ellers, and can be ordered 
REN. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, | 
BROADWAY, CUR. 19th ST. 
$7 EACH WEEK. Agents wanted; partic 


ty a Aree. Page oo sent | l &C 
5000 AEN NNER 3 Ss" Arnold, Cc Constable &Co., 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th ST 


FARMERS, ‘eave ‘YOUR | CROPS | — 














> IS 
wn ™ 
P a | Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 





Storm Glass and Thermometer Combined. | Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 


Will perfectly warn you of Storms and High Winds | Pictorial Charts, ‘erms and Catalogues free, 
twenty-four hours in advance. Price $3, C.0.D. | Liberal | a . a i : ’ 
dis sunt to the Trade. C. J. FISHER, 93 Cedar St., N.Y, tf E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, NY. 

tl vi 

Wedding Invitations, New Style Repp Paper. 
Verv elegant Visiting Cards, Ball Cards, Foreign Note 
Paper, Crests, Monograms, General Engraving. JAMES 
EVERDELL, 302 Broadway. Established 1840. 971-78 | 


$10.00 4.24.7 | 








UNEXCELLED 


—__—> 


tr. 
Tue Finest Proouceo, be 
_ COURT SOUANAL 2 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS 


Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the | 


BEST THING EVER TRIED. | 


The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county 
Full particulars free ou application, or complete | 
outfit sent post-paid, on receipt of $1.50. Address, 
JOHN E POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 


<3 CHOICE ODORS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


THOMSON, LANGDON & Co. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, NEW. YORK. 











w wasatien, SUITABLE FOR SPECULATIVE purposes, Send | 
for price list to Lionel Jacobs, No. 8 Astor House, N. Y. 
968- 50 | 


CARD CHROMOS and PAPER FREE for 10e, and ad 
dress of 15 boys aged 8 to 15. CLiprrr, Elsie, Mich 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 &@ 329 Sixth Awenmue and Twentieth Sst. 


NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES 
100 DOZEN CHIP ROU - 4 ATS & BONNETS, all of the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes. Drab, black, 
and brown, $5.45. 
150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS & BONNETS, $1 to $2.50. 100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25 


RIBBons. 
Nos. 9, 12 and 16 GROS-GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, at 25c. per yd., in all new Spring Shades, WARRANTED all silk 


SASF RIBBONS. 
FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 7.inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 85, 
all silk. SOFT SILK SASHES. SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER 


wmACES. 
RICH LACES, COLORED YAK LACES, GUIPURE LACES, SPANISH LACES, SPANISH NETS, THREAD NETS, 
LACE VEILS, FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, MADE-UP LACK GOODS, RUFFLINGS, 
LACE TIES, LACE CAVES, CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS 
We manutacture all our own Lace Goods. ° 


FPInNne FRENCH FLOWERS, 
FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 
TA DIES’ VTIES. 
NEW FANCY TIES, WHITE SILK TIES, EMBROIDERIED TIES 1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25c., all shadea 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest SPRING SHADES. A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O'NEILL'S, 327 & 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth St. 


HONT fa PEN 


CAPILLARY FEEDER. Patented Feb. 10, 1874. 




















Glass handle contains the ink; ordinary gold or steel pens nsed, and changed as in a common holder. Ink 
entirely under the writer's c ontrol. dust the thing for bhook- keepers, reporters, lawyers, and all continuous 
hme ; aaa to any address on oh of price, $3 00, Discount to dealers. Address H. B. Latouret?s 
&Co.,No.7 
Murray St., 


New Y¥ ork. i 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY.) 


$525,000 drawn every 17 davs, commencing January 






-_ 








NOW READY, 
A GREAT NUMBER OF 


Sth. US74 j 
1 Prize feevessversecsscessseeseseeee $100.00 | FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
Psion af ° | 
| nieaicihacamiamenlae | The Three Sailor Boys ; or, John Bull, Johnny 
I  cetteadbheckenbasimanennbs 5,000 Crema- 


Crapeau, and Young Jonathan. 
tion Used Up, in a series of twelve illus 
trations: besides thirty other humorous 
cuts, with sixteen pages of sparkling comic 
literature. A new facetious Romance, 
called the History of a Bashful Man. and 
numerous other sketches by our first 
writers. 
For Sale by all Newsmen, 


897 other Prizes, amounting to $100,000. Information 
furnished; orders filied; circulars sent free on applica- 
tion. Spanish Bank Bills and Gove ronments purchased, 
Prices greatly reduced) Whole Tickets redu ed to $20. 
TAYLOR & ¢ & C LO. Baxkrns, 1l Wali St, New York, 


W ONDERFUL SECRETS.—How to force 
the beard and hair to grow; the hair to curl: to 
eradicate freckle Mhirteen wonders and a “yvreat 
curiosity,’ all gratix. Send 2 P.O. statuipe. Address, ** The 


Curiosity Co.,”’ 808 Walnut Street, l’biladelphia, Pa | 
971-78 | 


MUSIC Arnold, Constable & Co. 














t. 





May 16, 


1874. 


SCOVILL’S 
Blood and Liver Syrup: 


us eruplior 


AN IMPURE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, 


or may not be SCROFULA but nh e@ithe 


r 
ase is nothing more than an INSIDIOUS POLSON 


BURNS LIKE A Leena FIRE, 


through the ith | 


positively eltect t de erratum, expelling very | 


trace i ise from t blood and tem ind leaving 


SOFT, FAIR AND BEAUTIFUL, 


Hundreds of certiticat att value Price $l per 


bottle 
JOHN F HENRY, CURRAN & CO, Proprietor 
® and @ College Place, New Y 
ALSO PROPRIETORS O1 
Hall's Balsam for the Lungs, Carbolic 
Salwe, Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygen- 
ated Bitters for Dyspe psia, Dr. Mott's 
Liver Pills, Dr, Rogers’s geta- 





ble Worm Syrup, Dr. Bennett's 
Sure Death to Rats, Mice, 
and Vermin, Russian 


fair Dye, 
Etc., Ete. 
471-74 FOR SALE BY ALI DRUGGISTS 





20th THOUSANDIN PRESS—AGENTS WANTED for 





LIFE AND ADVENTURE S OF 


MANX. Cars so 


by his friend, Lient.-Col, Peters, U, 8. Army, from facts dictated by 





nate imself. The only autner tic Hifeeverpublished Fullcfadven- 
ture and valuable historical informati as. ac OO pee res, fir ves a us- 

od Send for illustiated circulars mplete particul 
Set toatl Address DUSTIN, GILMAN &co Hartford. Cx mn 












port AB IL. ITY combined 
power in FIELD 
MARINI roURISTS OPERA, and 
Zeneral outdoor day at hit al e 
perspect!ye gras 
} I i t It { ” tw \ 
Title Spectacles ul (y 
of th ! ile { 1 1 ] 
to strengthen and impre the silt vith th 
img sult of fre iipre Catal i sent by 
ng stamp EMMONS Oculist Optician His7 
Rroadway, N.Y tt 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSONS BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 
FPHESE Baths are the 


| TON NOVELTY CO Soston Mam 
| 
WORKING CLASS * Male or Female, 330 a | 
ek iB sy Ser at 
home, da ng 5 ho capital 1 ictions and valu 
able pac nas ‘ ds sent bv mail on re evi ge fecmtbbs 
Address, M “You NG. 173 Greenwich St.. NY 069-81 


largest and most 


omplete ii this City fhey combine the best fea 

tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of4 
bathin the Russian and Turkish Phe Russian, in the 
application tpor, and the lpanner of cleans<ing the 
together with a seri of douches and plunges, thus 
ny relaxation and reaction, producing a powertul 
1 in rating lect he Turhish the Juxutious 

npooing of the wh brandy 

I se 0 Old water do net ivelve su le violent 
wks as is generally supposed Fhere is no discomfort 
ling the pro . it nb the contrary, the sensa 
produee tl are otf > pleasing a bature as to render 


these baths the meal 


KOURS OF BATHING: 


From 7 A. M. tu@P M., and on SUNDAYS trom 7 ALM 
»1IZ M 
DAYS FOR LADIE3: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS ond SATURDAYS, from 
VA.M. tol P M 

Single Bath £1.00 | 
Six Ticket Ll pare 00 
Fifteen Ticket 10.00 | 
Quarteriv Subseription 15.00 


; inal ae a 

$ \ DAY mplovinent for all Patent Novelties 

10 éronce ELTON. 119 Na mi St. N.Y. (941-92 | 
J bet ag made hone otty with Stencil and Key 

‘ vuttits Catalogne and samples free j 





SPENCE it. 117 Hanover St, Boston, Mass, [967-1018 | 

ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the | 

Head and Back \ Sutlerer’s experience and means 
of selfenre given ina pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. Jonn | 
M. Da Naus. TL Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y tf 


ENTITLED = 


| 
The Young American, 


Saturday, April 25th, 


CONTAINING 


our 


} 


I, PANTOMIME JOE, 


| 
It, The Queen cf the ftranglers, 
TT, a Trail of the Blue-hound, 
VV. Tho Creise of the “ Volta” 
beside whieh. n any very int resting Sketches, 
{ es, Baseball, Cheekers, Chess, Rowing, Yachit- 
Ing, ete., et Interesting Biographies, ete. | 


Price Six Cents. 


PRANK LESLIE 


537 Pearl Street, New York, | 





A NEW PAPER FOR THE cor 


Brilliant Continued Stories, | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLI 


DEHGRAAF 


STRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


& TAY LOR, 


§7 ard 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenu 


STILL CONTINUE 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


GS |Numbering 175 PACES, and contalsting/>° 

2 finelarge colored plates, are now ready 

[To our patrons they willbe mailed as usual Ll A! 
; to all others, on receipt of 25c., whic! 

e return in Seeds or Plants, with first order./N 
All purchasers of our Books, either wi 

Garde ning for Profit, _ Ss 

or Practical Floriculture 


25 


as" " mu 


Price $1.50 each (prepaid by mail,) have 
their names entered on our lists, and wil 
receive above Catalogues annually, free oJ 
charge. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


[enh 


Por the LADD PATENT WATCH CASE for your move- 
ment, if vou want te a apenan an elegant and « ee | 
WATCH, and make a handsome saving in money 
sale by dealers generally, in Gents’ and Ladies 
Mansard, Flat and Dome shapes ; Key and Stem Wind rs 
Circulars descriptive of the mannfacturing process il 
tages, el sent on application to the Manuta = rer 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 
970 7: 11 Maiden Lane, New York 


‘ Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
ir. DEAN Py Co., New Bedford, Mass 946.97 


J Send oe for Ilustrated Catalog 
e Latest Noveltic New Odditie “Os. 











TO KEEP 


(HE LARGEST 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, 
Spring-Beds, Etc., 


STOCK OF 


Mattresse-, 


Of any House i the United State 
Retail at Wholesale pric 


| Svonthine 
o8 RY . 

— Saudi. 

seeds! Plants! 


Roots! 


R, nu Qlemenish eh 
= of the Rest 


Calalo QULS Feed. 
g 


Sele Monelentonves 

| Seedsmens Norisis. 

Jo Corklande'St, 
Wan York, 


. AGENTS READ _THIS. 





will pay agents a salary of ) 
dl. or allow a — CoM Mission ell our great 
discovery and Works ¢ ‘art Addr 


THE WESTERN ART ates 


; $5: $2 
© Magic for the Parlor 


Send a stamp for 8-page Pri 120- page 


Chicage, 1. 
LT 


per day at home. Terms Free \ 
GEO, STINSON & Co,, Pe rien fee 


beautifully illustrated Book Cat a 1¢ ol TR te KS, et 
| HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
BROADWAY, N. Y. 960-79 


| RHO 





45> Price, Only One Dollar.-@@ § 








S) Imitation § Silver 


C.0.). by Ex 
AGENTS. Send direct to us. 


XPress 


week's issue. 





1 SIM.D.KE HOE] 
MANUFACTURER 


)2.5 WORTH, Br th N pe 











Cyr 6p EACH WEEK Agents w: inte particu 
KD é 2 lars free J. WORTH & CO.. St. Louis, Mo 
968.71 





That splendid New Field Game, which created such an ex 
citement at Newport, Long 
will be brought out this Spring, in sets of sdiffer 
ent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 
£100, $250, 3500, $1,000 As this beautiful game cannot 
be described ina brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing 
any one, on application 
Worcester, Mass 


WEST & LEE, GAME CO, 
960 S85 
Is your Sight Failing ? Send for the great Or TI 

CAL Wonpber. Circular free. W. CAkreNter, Box 1925 y 


West Side Storage Warchouses, 


498, 634. 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos 
Baggage, and other family proper All coods placed in 
eparate room Most extensive, responsible and accom 
modating establisiment in the United States. Cartage, 
and other expenses advanced when required 
All orders by post or otherwi promy tly execute i. 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Ma nanert Othe: 593 Hu 
Strect, near West Twellth Strect 946.97. 


i R THE BABY 
Novelty Car- 
riage. The ONLY car 
liage that protects the 
eye sight, 
child can lie in comfort 
ably Does not take as 
much room as old style 
and can be used as a 
Send for Cirea 
reBBALS 
” rt 


eradle 
lar to lI ] 
412 ee ay 
St. Nich 
STYLI CAR nl 4 EP tor 
$8 00. 970-76 





Imwomtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Box 3696. 
Order six, and you getjhe 7th ONE rREE 


Branch, and elsewhere, last | 


rules and full description, free, to | 


and which a! 


s Hote omy 
| 


EBVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


GOODRICH'S 88 HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) a C GOODRICH (205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$ (103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 







Watches, American Style. 


8 ounces $18 each, 6 oz. $15, 5 oz. $13, 4 oz. $10. 


Equal to all heavy Silver Watches, Vest Chains, 
Send stamp to 


, $3, Ghent ee ach, to match. Sent 
r Illustrate - c ho ar st ordered, firstserved, NO 
ETAL WA Te HM FACTORY, — 
For Imitation Guld Watches, see la- 


| GENTS WANTED, Men or Women $34 
week, or 3100 forteited To persistent 
more, Valuable samples free Address F. Ml Rrep “: ben 
Strect, N. : 458.1009 


mpenings in all sections, A monopoly 
#1.000 to $5,000 capital required 


Circulars of F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 


{ | O64 967 


= ps Another Grand New Story 


IN PREPARATION! 


PART II, OF 


“JACK HARKAWAY IN AMERICA,” fat 


| ENTITLED : 


| “ JACK HARKAWAY OUT WEST | 
| AMONG THE INDIANS!” 


BY 


| BRACEBRIDCE HEMYNC, 
\UTHOR OF 


«Jack Harkaway at School,”’ 


“At Oxford,” Among the Brigands,”’ 
“In America®’; also * Dick 
Lighthheart: or the 
Scapegrace at 
Sea,” ctc,, 

Besides many Charmi Stori whis our American 
bovs have re d with unbounded delight 


“JACK TARKAWAY OUT 
INDIANS © should be 


Adventure 
AMONG THE 


The Startling 
WEST 
read by all 


Look ont, Be 
tell all your friends about the 
| ehortly and ONLY appear it 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
Boys and Girls Weekly. 


Frank Leslic, 537 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


vs, for the Greatest story of the Age, and 
Great Indian Story which 


| 


. | 
“At Sea,’’| 


159 


JAS, T. ALLEN & CO. 


Are Old and Reliable Manufacturers cf 


FURNITURE. 


purchasing elsewhere 


Wa ‘ero-ms, Nos. 185 & 187 Canal £t., 


New York. 


“TABLISHED 1851 


LISTER BROTHERS 


fu isTERs 
neat 





CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 
GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual crease of the sales of these Stamne 
dard Fertilizers in New England, tor Tobacco, 
Grass, and other crops, is the best proof of their merits 
Their freedom fron ulteration, with ever particl 


low price at which they 
farmer 


available for fertilizir ind the 
are sold, make it for the interest of every practical 
to give them a fair trial 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front ‘St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 











he Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir 
1 970-73 
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mL SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10 R. lL. Wotcort, 181 Chatham square, N. ¥ 
931-82 


THE NEW 
i Lawn Mower 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1874. 


It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn Mower 
in the World! 


It has been adopted, and ean be seen in practical ope 
ration on Central Park and all the other City 
Farks, New York: Government Grounds 
and City Parks, Washington; Hoston Com- 
mon, Boston; Prospect Park, Brook‘tyn 5 
and on almost every prominent Park throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Four sizes for hand-power , four sizes for horse-power 
Prices from $15 to $200, 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL 


Manufacturing Company, 
Newburgh, N. Y-. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 





ILLU STRATED NEWSPAPER. 





POTTERY 


AND 


GLASS DEPARTMENT, 


TEHEIRD FI:00R, 


Presents a large and carefully selected stock of new 
stvies in Dinner Sets, Dessert Sets, Breakfast Sets and 
English Cottage Services, embracing every variety, from 
Decorated Earthenware to the finest Painted Porcelain. 


ORNAMENTAL PIECES, 


Vases, Coupes, Spills, Cusios, etc., in Faience, Porcelain, 
Doccia, Majolica, Royal Worcester Porcelain, embracing 
specimens of all the best productions of the present 
revival of Ceramic Art. 


LARGE MAJOLICA 


Figures, Vases, Pots, Pedestals, Seats, Brackets for Con- 
servatories, Gardens, Lawns and Verandas. 


TABLE GLASS. 


Fine English Crystal, Cut Engraved, and Plain Services, 
Decanters, Ornamental Pieces, Candelabras, Vases. Some 
incomplete sets of Glas ‘and China to be sold at reduced 


rices 


Tiffany & Co. 


UNION SQUARE. 


TREES. 


S. B. Parsons & Sons offer at 
the Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, 
N. Y., every variety of Trees 
and Shrubs, all transplanted last 
year. Evergreens can be safely 
sent during May. Tea Roses, 
Chinese Magnolias and other 
hardy plants difficult to trans- 
plant, are kept in pots, and can 
be sent out at any time. 
from Hunter’s Point 93 and 10| 
A.M., and 5 P.M., by L. I. Cen- 
tral R. R. to Kissena Station. 
Transit half an hour. 








| 





THE NATIONAL QUARTET. 


(Vive thousafd anxious Loston citizens and reporters listen for the fate of the nation from 
the lips of four journalists, and hear :] 
S. BowLes—“ The Party is——hungry.” 





M. Hatsteanp—“ Liberal part’——of that dressing.” | 


H. Watrerson—* Grant— 
“Tam in favor of Free 


H. Wuirt 


Fi ine Siete 


Access’ Silver Plated Ware, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


550 Broadway, New York. 


Factories: West Meriden, Conn. 
970-73-0 





A STEWART's 
SLATE & MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23 

















NICOLL, THE iE TAILOR, 

143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. 

PANTS TO ORDER, 86. | 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 


Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 
Black Cloth Suits to Measure. o 


ROYAL SAXON 
OVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 








100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes. 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 

THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

P. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 878- a 


$2 to $20 a Da 


can be made with our a D ay 
making Rubber and Elastic 
tt pe ag ried on any ma- 
terial. Useful to all business men. 

Liberal inducements to agents. 
G EDING @ con 14 Kilby St., Boston. 
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545 3547 BROADWAY N.Y 


The ahs Mees 
.. Printing Presses.7hate? 
Size ds, La- | Size for Cir 
SG6y 4 8-4 ke | ‘$1 cularsy Bite ¢ 
Businces Men do their own Printing and Ad 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs bate delight- 


ful amif&ement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 











KELSEY &CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Self-Measure, of which thousands avail themselves, 
enables parties in all pe7ts of the country to order direct from 
o* them, with the certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit Attainable. 


at Moderate Prices. 


FREEMAN & BURR. 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
Gs and 140 Fulton St., New York. 





see ORDERS BY MAIL. LO 
FREEMAN & BUR?’S 


ye that wing.” 
bs ” 
zing punch. 





THE 


ENCK 
PERFUMES, 


80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


Gilsey House Bouquet. | 


{ 


STRICTLY THE FINES? GOODS | 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 





2 4KEYS SEHAT = And Not 
mewite WIND ot JANEWRT ER # Wear Out, 





PRETTY WOMEN 


N G L | S H always like a neat foot, 
and buy nothing but 

ENGLISH CHANNEL 

CHANNE Shoes. Ask your dealer | 
for them. A dark line | 


around the sole near the edge shows where the channel | 
is cut. They “never wear ragged. 972-73 





UITs, $10, $15, $20. Sorts, $25, $30, $35, Sorts. 540, $50, $60, & 


The stock for the present season is of unparalleled extent, and a* 


embraces all the most fashionable -styles for all oe 
&> occasions and occupations. S 
Vo ORDERS to measure promptly executed 40 


CoS 04 OZS 
‘GIS ‘OT$ ‘cg ‘eg 
‘SOs VY [1B 10) SyBLL 
-oIB Bquuorgsey wow 
PUL sUdsIsog O140ARYy oY) ye 


NEW SYSTEM for 





RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, 


S 
é 


Samples of Goods, Illustrated Book of Fash- 


ions, and Prices Sent Free con application. 
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SEC. Caner score, 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINEs., 
Journu Freres Claret Wines, 
CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 
NEW YORK. 





” 


| SEEDS 





[May 16, 1874. 


——— ~ 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


GEO, STECK & C0. 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


FOR THE BEST 


PIANO FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N. Y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STi PHNS. 


Sold by all dealers 
Whoiesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Rational Horse - Shoeing.” 
The Best and Only Reliable Text-Bcok, 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar, by 
Horse Shoc, 
960-72-0 


Goodenough 


Box 3,044, P.O. 


SHIRTS. 





J.W.JOHNSTON, 
260 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Six fine DRESSSHIRTS, of Wameutta XX, for $13.50, 





| Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masenville Muslin, for $12.00, 


Six good DRESS SHIRTS, of Harris Muslin, $9. 

A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 
measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; ‘reasure 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 
finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number ot 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

43” UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices, 





A. LICHTENSTEIN & BRO., 


MA A( t t OF ritt 


Elk and Onward Cigars, 
3444 BOWERY, N.Y, 960-63 0 








Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds—12 
varieties of Splendid Aster Sceds, 
mailed to applicants upon receipt 

jof $1.00. New Illustrated Seed 
| | Catalogue, free. Address, Wu. H, 
a | Spooner, 4 Beacon St. Boston. 








 Dr.Sage’s Catarrh 

™ Remedy cures by its 

{mild, soothing and heal- 

\ing properties, to which 

. the disease yields, when 

Remedy is used warm 

ts and system put in per- 
fec order by the wonderful alterative 
tee erof Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
al Discovery, taken earnestly, to 
correct blood and system, which are "al- 
ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- 
tarrh Remedy should be applied warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med- 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages and chambers in which ulcers 
exist and from which discharge proceeds, 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprietor offers $500 Re- 
ward for a case of ‘Cold in Head” or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists. 








HAVANA LOTTERY. _ 


Drawings every 17 days, commencing Jan. Sth, 1874. 


{82 Prizes, amounting to.....,........ $450,000 
E PVURS Ge ccccccceces ccccecccceccecc SUUe 
ae. 2 PP rere ee 60,000 
DB MN 55050860604 6008000 gtesees 25,C00 
1 Prize of.. ceseccecscocs | BOee 
2 Prizes of $5. 000 cach.....-...060... 10,000 
10 Pvises OF S1,G00 GACH 2.00. cccceccce 10,000 
89 Prizes of $500 WRT aks-500ss0s00000 “See 

655 Prizes of $300 each......... ceseees 196,500 


Whole tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion. 

Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets fot 
gale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer al¢ 
General Agent, 30 Liberty St., N. Y. 


a a ES 











Dictionary Blotter. 


A combination of Blotting case with complete list! 
words which writers are liable to spell \ acted Fol 
sale by Stationers and_ Booksellers, and ¢ 
1,033 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL ADELPHIA. 
Send for descriptive price list. 968-7 


P HOTOGRAPHER, 


From 872 Broadway, 
has removed to his 
NEW BUILDINGS, 
on Madison Square, 

from 


23d St., 1 door 
BR way. per S0e 














A Very Charming FASHION PLATE is Given Gratis 


With No. 132 of 


“PRANK LESLIE'S LADY'S JOURNAL’ 


Issned Saturday, May 9th. 


Ask your Newsdealer for it. 








